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PREFATORY NOTICE. 



John Service was born on February 26, 1833, at Camp- 
sie, a village within ten miles of the Clyde, at the foot of 
the Campsie Hills, the range which first swells upward 
from the Western Lowlands of Scotland towards the West- 
ern Highlands guarding Loch Lomond and Loch 
Katrine. His father was employed as an engraver 
in the print-works of Mr. Robert Dalglish, for 
many years M.P. for Glasgow.. The boy re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education in the parish 
school from a master whom he described as a good 
teacher but rather a severe disciplinarian. It is 
remembered of his school days that he once wrote 
an essay which was considered to be so obviously 
beyond what a boy of his age could possibly pro- 
duce that his master thrashed him soundly for it. While 
still very young he entered the print-works as a clerk, 
and it was his custom between four and five in the 
morning to go down to the gatehouse of the works, where 
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there were fire and light, to have an hour's quiet readin- 
before the day's task began. Throughout Mr. Dalglish's 
life, the boy owed a great deal to the interest his em- 
ployer had soon learned to take in him — an interest which 
developed afterwards into a warm friendship. At fifteen, 
Service entered the University of Glasgow, to study for 
the Church with a view to the ministry. "We recall 
him," says one of his earliest college friends, Professor 
Nichol, of Glasgow, " as one of the brightest of our 
college contemporaries, marked even then, as through 
life, by much of that apparent inertia which is the fre- 
quent accompaniment of some forms of genius ; but al- 
ready, in occasional essays, at social meetings, in rural 
walks, exhibiting that quiet and lasting quality as distinct 
from the restless activity of 'all the talents'; throwing 
out jets of a humour which delighted the discriminating 
and was a terror to the foolish." He took no very pro- 
minent place in college classes, for he was careless of 
academi: honours, and, like many Scotch students, he 
had to do something to earn his bread during his student 
days. For several years most of his time was occupied in 
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a work which was produced in consecutive parts during 
several years in Glasgow, and which served students 
of literary and intellectual promise as a sort of exercise 
ground, and provided some of them with an introduction 
to well-known literary men connected with it as con- 
tributors.. It was probably in this way that Service came 
under the influence of Professor J. P. Nichol, the author 
of the "Architecture of the Heavens," and to that 
distinguished man, who inspired all who were so fortunate 
as to know him personally with some spark of his own 
philosophic, philanthropic, and religious enthusiasm, 
he owed what was probably the most powerful intel- 
lectual and moral impulse of his youth. His literary 
work, and probably some of the scruples arising from 
the too rigid interpretation that was then commoner 
than now of the most systematic of Church standards, 
that often entangled the feet of the best aspirants to 
the ministry, delayed his entrance into the Church, which 
took place, however, in 1862. Three years previously, in 
1859, he had been married, at Glasgow, to Jessie, second 
daughter of Mr. James Bayne, teacher of music there. 
His first ministerial work was in Hamilton, near Glasgow, 
where he acted for ten months as substitute for Mr. 
Robertson, then minister of the second parochial charge. 
After this brief apprenticeship in Hamilton, where— ras 
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in every place in which he subsequently lived — he 
made friends to whom his death last March came as a 
personal calamity, his health gave way, and he was advised 
to go to Australia. During the voyage he suffered terribly 
from the heat of the tropics. On his arrival, the doctors 
advised him, for the sake of the advantages of riding and 
driving, to go up country about 150 miles to a place 
called Wedderburn. What a picture he gives us in 
Novantia of the Australian bush : — " Much of it, as 
everybody knows, is a treeless plain ; more is flat cham- 
paign with trees of great size, immense height, and 
ridiculously scanty foliage, scattered over it as oaks and 
elms and beeches are scattered for show over an English 
park. Denude its trees of all their lower branches and 
three-fourths of their upper ones, and all but a sorry 
remnant of their foliage (to fly like a remainder of a 
tattered flag), then shoot them up into the air to twice or 
three times their natural height, then flood the sky above 
them and the earth beneath them with the light of an 
Italian instead of an English sun, widen prodigiously the 
horizon, remove the east a long way farther from the west, 
and let the firmament be immensely lifted up as well as 
illuminated, then scatter clumps and patches of glossy 
evergreen shrubs among the trees, and your English park 
will be not a bad imitation of the Australian bush. 
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Lucus a non lucendo is the frequent reflection of travellers 
in Australia who have had the advantage in their youth 
of classical training, of whom there are not a few to be 
met with, long strangers to classical pursuits — 'bush 
here,' says such a traveller to himself, because for the 
next fifty miles there is not a shrub to shelter a lizard from 
the stinging ray, and because the next hundred are as 
open as Greenwich Park." 

The climate in Wedderburn, however, proved several 
degrees hotter than in Melbourne itself, and suited him 
still worse, so that he was obliged to return to Melbourne 
for his own health as well as for that of his infant 
daughter, who died there. He remained in Australia 
about eighteen months, and he was about to return to 
Scotland, when he was advised to make a trial of Hobart 
Town, in Tasmania, where a Presbyterian minister was 
required. He went there in January, 1866, and was in- 
ducted to St. John's Presbyterian Church in May. After 
three years his health greatly improved and he thought 
of returning home, but his friends persuaded him to stay a 
year longer. No doubt there was much that was interest- 
ing and curious in the records of Van Dieman's Land, as 
Tasmania used to be called, and, with his vivid sense of 
the humours and contrasts of life he could not fail to 
be interested in a colony that had begun its career 
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as a nation of criminals — "a peculiar people," as his 
own David Groats expresses it in Novantia^ "chosen 
for breach of the Ten Commandments." " At the time of 
his residence here," says the most intimate of his Hobart 
Town friends, "the Presbyterian Church in Tasmania 
was almost wrecked by internal dissensions, which were 
a constant source of pain to him, while his congregation 
was small and by no means rich. Yet with all these 
disadvantages, and in spite of the small interest that 
people here take in theological matters, he had suc- 
ceeded in winning his way to a very general appreciation, 
and his departure called forth a strong feeling of regret. 
It was only afterwards that one could measure the re- 
markable influence he had exerted during his short stay 
here, an influence by no means limited to those of his 
own church. The good results can still be traced in 
many directions in a broader and healthier spirit in 
Christian work and teaching. For myself," writes Mr. 
Walker, " I mourn him as a friend who was without 
an equal, as one to whom I owe more, I think, than any 
man ; and there are many in Hobart Town besides my- 
self who, in spite of the long lapse of years, have watched 
his career in the old country with eager interest, and who 
now cherish his memory with the warmest affection." 
How much Service saw and learned in the island Para- 
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dise of Tasmania, rendered all brilliant and ethereal by 
the most bewitching of climates, among these descendants 
of pilgrim fathers who had left their native country under 
compulsion, in the days when transportation to Van 
Dieman's Land and Botany Bay were favourite rewards 
for all offences down to sheep stealing, one may read in 
Novantia, and in the papers on Convicts and Quakers, 
afterwards published in Good Words. 

He returned to Glasgow in May, 1870. For a year 
afterwards he was without ministerial duty, but in 187 1 
he became assistant to the Rev. Charles Strong — then 
in Anderston, and lately minister of the Scots Church, 
Melbourne — one of whose earliest duties on his return 
to this country was to preach the funeral sermon of his 
friend and former colleague. " Back in Scotland," says 
Professor Nichol speaking of this period, "and adrift 
on the sea of letters he wrote some of the most careful 
and incisive reviews" and articles "that have appeared 
in the columns of the {Glasgow) Herald, but he was 
too severe a thinker to have a ready pen, and could 
only write when the spirit moved. Nor, in preaching 
on trial, would he condescend to humour his congre- 
gations by breadth of platitude, exalted by strength of 
lung. Mr. Service was in danger of submersion; when, 
in the latter days of patronage, the Earl of Stair 
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detected his worth, and appointed him to the charge 
of the parish of Inch. There he remained for several 
years a retired student, enriching his already well-laden 
mind with the classics of England and Germany; a 
model pastor, endearing himself to his flock, like George 
A — Herbert, by numberless acts of kindliness ; by virtue of 
his perfect courtesy and independence, at # his ease 
in castle and cottage alike, associating with friends from 
whose minds the remembrance of rambles and drives, 
made vivid by flashes of pathos and wit that never 
failed, will never fade. This period gave birth to his 
two most considerable works, the romance of Novanlia 
(in Good Words), which afterwards appeared (1875) 
under the title oULady Hetty, and a volume of sermons. 
A medley of the author's experience in Hobart Town and 
by the shores of Loch Ryan, its graphic sketches, wise 
saws, and dramatic situations, afford matter to stock a 
dozen ordinary novels ; but some mismanagement in the 
plot restricted the range of its appreciative admirers, 
though it was translated and received with approval 
by our more analytical neighbours abroad. The volume 
entitled Salvation Here and Hereafter attained a wider 
popularity, and carried the name of the author over the 
borders to England, where the book was welcomed and 
esteemed. It is on the whole the most remarkable 
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published record of the Scottish pulpit that has ap- 
peared during the last quarter of a century. Allured 
by a cordial invitation, and induced by consideration 
for the welfare of his family, whom he had himself been 
educating in the old manse on the isolated lake pen- 
insula, Dr. Service, who had about this time accepted 
the degree of D.D. from his University, re-migrated to 
Glasgow as minister of the West-end church of Hynd- 
lands, in the discharge of the duties of which he 
remained till his death." 

" His life in Inch," writes one who was intimately 
acquainted with his habits, " was very quiet. His health 
was pretty good. His practice was to write his sermons 
in. the morning, and in the afternoon he either drove or 
walked into Stranraer, the little country town three 
miles off, spent an hour or two with a couple of in- 
timate friends and returned home between four and 
five o'clock." Few of his brother clergymen, perhaps, 
were in sympathy with his views, but he was as much 
a favourite with them as with his people. He never 
seemed to tire of his manse, known as Soulseat, in 
memory of the old abbey, the site of which it occupied, 
where generations of the monks, whose bones lay thick 
about, had lived their long-forgotten lives. The old 
churchyard— a few stones of the old church — the manse 
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or minister's residence, and a pleasant field or two 
of orchard and garden hung together and alone 
on the little lake-washed peninsula. Here, after his 
world-wide wanderings, the minister of Inch might well 
have let himself be rocked to sleep by the winds of the 
North Channel sweeping through his firs and yew trees, 
and the plash of the waters of his lake on the reeds 
and pebbles of its shores. His first impressions of the 
place may be given in his own words:- — "Novantia was 
in its later glory (it had one of spring and one of summer, 
the one more splendid, the other more rich and various) 
when its new owner came into possession. To him it 
was a dream— an island, not in water, but in the skies. 
Exquisite as a picture even to a common eye, to him it 
was rich in that beauty of association and memory which 
is the soul of other and more material loveliness. The 
orchard, with its patriarchal trees, barren now, and over- 
grown with moss and lichen even to the tips of their 
tiniest and loftiest twigs, sloped to the rising sun. Here, 
beyond doubt, did the holy monks walk and talk after 
early matins in the days of old By holy hands these 
trees were planted. Their barrenness to the sense was a 
harvest to the soul : their grey mosses and lichens were 
to 1 the imagination apples of gold in pictures of silver. 
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view towards the south; but it had been cultivated 
doubtless by other than mechanic hands, and with other 
than sordid thoughts, for ages and ages. To the north 
and west the foot-path which followed the curvings of the 
loch wound through elms and beeches of large size, a 
long leafy cloister. Here no doubt was the evening 
walk of the prior and his clergy, when the sun, then as 
now, was going down in front, and pouring across the dull 
expanse of water a broad river of gold." But his Inch 
life was fruitful of work. Dr. Service is nowhere better or 
stronger than in Novantia, and his deepest convictions are 
never more clearjy or forcibly expressed than in the preg- 
nant words of David Groats, the gatekeeper, a reminiscence 
of those starlit winter mornings when the bright-eyed 
little lad sat at the feet of the Gamaliel of the print work. 
It was chiefly, perhaps, for the sake of the education of 
his family, but it was partly, no doubt, due to the prompt- 
ings of lifelong friendships with men like his college con- 
temporaries, Professors Nichol and Edward Caird, who 
were settled as teachers in his old University, and of other 
intimate friends like Principal Caird, the Rev. Dr. Brown 
of Paisley, and Mr. Douglas Dykes of Hamilton, that he 
was induced to accept the call of the newly-formed con- 
gregation of Hyndlands Church to be their first minister. 
Certainly the motive that counted least with him was any 
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kind of ambition, though the intellectual horizon of 
Glasgow was likely, in some respects at least, to be 
wider than that of Inch. In his country parish he left 
behind him friends to whom familiar intercourse with 
his bright and tender nature had come to be counted 
as perhaps the richest blessing of their lives : — 

" Dr. Service's goodness and kindness," writes one 
from his old parish of Inch, who loved and venerated 
him, " have been inexpressible, and in more than one 
great sorrow he has been to us more than our nearest 
kin. It seems hard as yet to realize that he will come no 
more among us, brightening our dwelling as no other 
friend ever did. Our friend was so little of the ecclesiastic / 
and so much the father of his people. By his geniality, 
frankness, and universal kindness to all, especially the 
suffering and poor, irrespective of denomination, he had 
endeared himself to everybody before he had almost time 
to settle in his new parish." 

The Sermons in this volume may be taken to indicate 
the nature and character of his teaching in Glasgow. 

» 

The impression he made there is faithfully represented in 
the words of his life-long friends, Professor Nichol and 
Professor Edward Caird, written under the first shock of 
unexpected loss. Professor Nichol says : — 

" Death has taken perhaps the finest and most original, 
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certainly the most dauntless, religious teacher of the West 
of Scotland, in whom the Church will miss a unique type 
— that of a man who knew the world well, and yet was 
not of it, who, saturated with the spirit of Christ, has been 
for half his comparatively brief life preaching a new, or 
rather reviving an old, Christianity. Under the shadow 
we can only speak of him in stammering words. The 
mists of fresh bereavement must be allowed to lift them- 
selves slowly from our memories of the most genial and 
yet the truest of friends. . . . The custom of judging 
a man from the impression left by his personality and 
work during the later years of his life is in the case of 
Dr. Service more than usually fair; for in them were 
gathered up the results of his varied experience, the 
mellow harvests of his thought. The edge of his intellect 
was never dulled by lassitude ; the sword of his righteous 
warfare grew sharper by use; the grasp of his almost 
apostolic love became more comprehensive and more close. 
The comparatively few intimate friends of a man whose 
modesty and physical weakness prevented the circle from 
being greatly enlarged, can alone appreciate the loss of his 
social charm. To them the absence of the winning smile, 
the cordial grasp, the congratulation in good fortune, the 
almost personal share his nature constrained him to take 

in every crisis of sickness or sorrow, cannot be translated 

b 
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into words. Their testimony to their loss must remain in 
their inexpressible sense of an irreparable blank in their 
lives. . . .. On the surface of his sermons there played 
a humour, often as subtle as that of Lamb, often as incisive 
as that of Sydney Smith — a satire as trenchant as that of 
Carlyle against every shade of insincerity. Beneath, 
alongside of the most searching criticism of what is com- 
monly called the supernatural, there was what might be 
thought an almost supernatural faith in the perfectibility 
of mankind, and in the sufficiency of a trust in an over- 
ruling Providence. He had seen and encountered as 
much of the worry and weariness and vexation of the 
world as most of his fellows, but his trust never wavered 
in the continuous progression of the race towards that 
assimilation with the divine which he held to be its 
destiny* Morally he was the most charitable of .pure- 
minded men. Not Swift himself spoke with more savage 
force against quacks and smooth-tongued rogues and the 
conscious vendors of cowardly compromise, But, as with 
his Master, his hatred of vice never maimed his compassion 
for the vicious. He was wont, to the verge of reasonable 
tolerance, to attribute even their worst errors, not to an 
evil star, but to ignorance and the unhappy environments 
of what he regarded as even now only a dimly dawning 
civilization, a faint promise of that perfect .Socialism, 
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towards which, in the faith of his constantly spiritualized 
Darwinism he held the whole creation moved. This 
charity of judgment was carried almost to an extreme m 
his dealing with the vices of the poor. To ' sins of 
blood' in all ranks he was amply tolerant, while his 
indignation was roused as much against deliberate traduc- 
tion or inveterate malignity as against consistent selfish- 
ness or triumphant .fraud." 

Professor Caird says : — 

" Glasgow has lost one of those influences that work 
with little noise or outward show. To the larger public 
he was comparatively little. known, but no one who came 
hi contact with him failed to carry away an impression of 
that clear and .marked individuality which stamps itself on 
the mind like a living force, in contrast with the blurred 
images of ordinary acquaintanceship. His simple manli- 
ness, his unaffected cordiality of soul, his .fellow-feeling 
for the poor, the oppressed, and even for the morally 
diseased, his ever-fresh interest in all the things of the 
intellect and the spirit, his freedom from every shade 
of superstition, his intolerance of pretence and obscurant- 
ism, rescued as it was from any suspicion of bitterness by 
the kindly touch of a humorous sympathy that held noth- 
ing human alien — when shall we see these things again, 
and how shall they who have seen ever forget them ? 
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Humour, indeed, is one of the first words that come to 
our lips when we speak of Dr. Service. His was a 
humour that, mingling with all his words and actions, 
could not be kept out — if he ever thought to keep it out 
— of his sermons. But in his hand it did not seem 
incongruous there; for it was a humour springing from 
that keen sense of the littleness of things great and the 
greatness of things little in human life, which it is a mark 
of a great teacher to realize. Unassuming, even uncere- 
monious in bearing, he- produced, nevertheless, an impres- 
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to no value for the shows of life ; his feelings were for the 
many rather than for the few; if he could be unjust, it was 
toward the ecclesiastical politician and the priest who 
made much of his office. But no one who had even 
casually attended his church could fail to be impressed 
with the deep devotional spirit which was expressed, per- 
haps most conspicuously, in his prayers. And he had, 
above all, as many can testify, the distinctive gift of a 
Christian pastor, the healing touch, the gift of consolation, 
which made him ever welcome in the house of suffering." 

We may be permitted to close these reminiscences with 
the words in which the obituary notice of the Glasgow 
Herald of March 1 7th expressed the public sense of the 
loss the city had sustained : — 

" When Dr. Service came to Glasgow it was to continue 
the same teaching in a wider sphere. Liberty and religion 
were his watchwords, and only his own congregation and 
those who occasionally heard him preach in the High 
Church or in the College Chapel, where he drew larger 
audiences of young men than any one but the Principal, 
knew how his powers were growing, his nature deepening 
and broadening, and his teaching becoming at once more 
independent and more religious. He had learned to look 
life and death, man and God, in the face, in love and 
without fear. The passion at his heart, the passion to say 
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or do something to turn the hearts of others to c consider 
the* poor;' burned clearer and stronger in bim every day 
of his life. His later teaching was essentially the same as 
that of the Master whom he served. Few preachers of 
modern times, or indeed of any time, have reminded their 
hearers as. constantly as he did of the sermons that were 
preached on the hillsides of Palestine two. thousand years 
ago. It was this " Galilean gospel " that he preached 
continually, with the same burdens and the same refrainsj 
warm with all the love and pity and. scorn and passionate 
indignation of a nature embracing and at the same time 
understanding all sorts and conditions of men. The central 
figure to which he always came back was thefigure of Christ 
The lesson he never tired of urging on his hearers was that 
" imitation of Christ " which has done so much, and yet, 
perhaps, considering all that there was to do, so little to 
transform the world.. It was his to. see, and few men were 
as able to make others see the pathos, as well as the 
comedy of human lives. His humour darted and glowed 
round and among the perpetual subjects of his teaching— 
man's aims and hopes, his duties and his future, his 
miseries and his greatness — like the lightning that illumines 
the darkness of a summer night, and makes plain the 
essential nature and relationships of things that have 
become commonplace in the familiar day. Though he 
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never attracted great crowds, there was not, for a culti- 
vated audience, so fascinating a preacher in all Scotland. 
Standing aside from theological and ecclesiastical contro- 
versies, breathing a clearer air, he seemed to see farther 
and with surer insight into the tendencies of living thought 
and the religious future of mankind. It is our frequent 
misfortune in Scotland not to know the treasure we have 
in such a teacher till he is with us no longer; Should it 
be found possible for something at least of his later work 
to be given to the world, we shall certainly recognise the 
wealth we have missed in the unexhausted possibilities of 
a life which was growing clearer and stronger and fuller 
till its unexpected close. His congregation and his per- 
sonal friends know that their loss is irreparable. Those 
who speak without reserve all the truth that is in their 
hearts, who differ widely from prevailing views, and who 
have constantly to discuss questions touching men's high- 
est hopes and their deepest fears, must count on awaken- 
ing dislikes and alarms in the minds even of sincere and 
good men. But, in spite of the startling distinctness with 
which he always expressed whatever he felt himself coo- 
strained to say, there were very few who feared or disliked 
Dr. Service. It was hardly possible for anybody to mis- 
understand him — it was impossible for those who knew 
him even but a little not to love him." 
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The sermons in this volume have been selected by 
friends of the author from a considerable number of his 
manuscripts. Dr. Service wrote out his sermons pretty 
fully for immediate use in the course of his ordinary 
ministry, and only very slight changes have been made 
in preparing them for the press. Here and there a col- 
loquial expression, suitable enough for oral delivery, or 
an obvious expansion and repetition of the same thought, 
have been omitted. The selection of sermons has been 
made with a view, as far as possible, to represent the 
general character of the author's preaching, especially 
during the period of his five years' ministry in Glasgow. 
It is hoped that they will be sufficient to show the wide 
range of the subjects he brought before his congregation, 
and to indicate how boldly and yet how reverently he 
dealt with the questions pressing most urgently on 
the minds of men in our day. They may serve to 
recall the mode of thought of one who exercised a 
unique influence on all those who listened to his preach- 
ing, as well as on those with whom he came personally 
into contact. 

The leading ideas of these sermons will be more or less 
familiar to the numerous readers of the volume entitled 
" Salvation Here and Hereafter," a volume which, " in 
the honesty of his heart, he published, in order, I 
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know," says the Rev. Charles Strong, "to make clear / 
to others his position in the Church, leaving it to the i 
Church to declare whether he had gone beyond the ' 
bounds of toleration or not" In the present, as in the 
former volume, it is in the character of Christ that 
the author finds the highest expression of religion. 
It is to the life of Christ, the teaching of Christ, the 
example of Christ, that he constantly recurs. The 
elaborate theological system in which Christian ideas were 
crystallized by the greatest of Christ's immediate followers 
seems never to have laid much hold on Dr. Service's 
mind. To his thinking, the Master himself seemed to 
speak with more vivid and persuasive force to the 
thoughts and feelings of our time than all his expositors. 
Every religious teacher of any measure of originality sees 
truth in his own way, and so long as it is truth that he 
preaches, it is of little consequence though the aspects of 
it which have special attractions for other minds should 
in his preaching be kept in abeyance, or altogether 
ignored. It was the object of Dr. Service's life to dis- 
tinguish what he believed to be the essentials of Chris- 
tianity from its accidents and accompaniments, and to 
show how in these essentials it was in perfect agreement 
with that other and earlier revelation which is contained 
in nature and in the individual and social life of man, 
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though it may sometimes be as difficult for us to decipher 
it as to find the secret of the palimpsest under the 
trivialities with which it has been covered. It was his 
chief aim and effort to direct men's thoughts to the 
foundations on which the edifice of Christian living as 
well as Christian thinking must be built. In his effort to 
accomplish this, he appears at times almost an icono- 
clast, and he may even seem occasionally to speak of 
many things which others have deemed essential as so 
much hay and straw and stubble. He spoke as he believed 
— he spoke it as passionately as he believed it. But it 
was always his main end and object to ascertain what 
was real and beyond dispute, in an age in which much 
that is essential has been challenged or denied. In all 
life, secular and religious, he recognises a divine order, a 
central and all-comprehending government of the uni- 
verse — " What is well done to-day is well done for ever. 
Being taken up into the life of humanity, its effects not 
only outlive the individual, but one way and another 
must survive the race itself, and go out into space wher- 
ever God is. If there is anything in the world of a 
divine presence, of a divine order, this is part of the 
reality of it." In his view, the main business of the 
religious teacher to-day must be what it has always been 
— to reconcile divine order and human disorder — to 
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bring " heaven nearer the centre of London and Glas- 
gow." In the effort he was sustained by the conviction 
that he was working with the permanent forces of the 
universe. "The good increases, the evil steadily 
diminishes. That I believe, as I believe in God. That 
I take to be Christian belief, if ever any belief was what 
Christ's was." In this progress of the good he never 
loses faith. "There is progress, though it be slow 
and unequal. That, let me say, in conclusion, is the 
great truth which we have to keep in mind so as not 
to lose heart in well-doing. It is because, among 
unnumbered generations of men, countless individuals 
have lived by the rule of trying to do their best in spite 
of difficulties and reverses, that we are where we are 
to-day with our hopes of to-morrow and of heaven." 
It is because this is so that man forever finds new 
heart and courage to live as Christ teaches him to 
live — " To live for others, in the lives of others, a wider, 
truer, in tenser life than that of the selfish mind, is the 
best of life according to the definition of the good which 
is to be found in the Gospel of Christ. It is not a 
commandment given from heaven, with rewards and 
penalties to give it weight, which makes that the best 
of life ; it is the very nature of things, it is the very make 
and constitution of human nature." In the light that is 
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thrown on the world by thus living, it is always growing 
younger, larger, better. " Nothing has been lost, 
nothing has perished from the world which was ever 
found in it by those loftier and nobler spirits of our 
race to whom it has been most glorious and divine. In 
regard to what concerns the life of the intellect and 
the life of the soul — that which a man has in himself, 
and which makes him a conscious being — the world 
is the same to-day as it has been since man became man, 
only enriched by age instead of impoverished. Every 
morning that restores to light what the night concealed, 
and that recalls the soul to consciousness of itself, makes 
all things new, as new as they were at the dawn of 
creation. " All men are born into this inheritance of 
divine beauty. It was his constant and passionate cry 
that its treasures should be made available to them all, 
and especially to the poor. " It is, above all, not with 
reference to the amusement of the idle few, but with 
reference to the social, moral, religious refinement and 
advancement of the toiling and degraded many, that 
the beautiful has its claims to be considered as among 
the first and foremost of human interests." 

It is this spirit aflame with the desire to raise all that 
is low, to refine all that is degraded, to recover and 
restore all that is lost, which he recognises in the Christi- 
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anity of the Saviour of men. In the opportunities 
that every life is always bringing with it, he found the 
oil which is needed, and which is able to keep the fire 
burning. "Apart from the conditions and circum- 
stances and events of actual life among the poor — call 
for that life to God and man which is salvation, and 
no wonder if your voice is that of one crying in the 
wilderness, or, rather, at the corners of the streets, 
where hundreds of voices drown each other. But in 
the lives of the poor, in their relations with each 
other and with those who show them sympathy, in 
their experience of want and sickness and neglect, 
and in the response which suffering makes to suffering, 
deep answering to deep in human life — in all this, 
human nature on its better and nobler side — that of 
patience and goodness and love — has that chance of 
cultivating itself which is the chance of salvation." 
In the lives of honest and good poor men, uncon- 
ventional, unconscious, he sees the solid foundations 
of human society — foundations not less wonderful or 
divine than those splendours of the mystical city of 
God which blaze in the Apocalypse. "Reserve your 
reverence for such an one as you sometimes see 
returning from his work in the fields, in the factory, 
in the mine — a son of toil prematurely aged by work, 
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his back bent, his limbs stiffened and distorted — re- 
turning from his slavish toil to what would seem to 
yon a wretched, but is to him a cheerful, home of which 
he is the light and happiness. Say, as you meet him, 
Well done, good and faithful servant ! Stop his work, 
and what can you do by your charity to replace it? 
Stop the work of men like him, and how long would 
your benevolent societies be able to ward off bank- 
ruptcy in trying to feed the hungry and to clothe 
the naked ? " 

After life, Death — after Death, the Judgment All 
religious teachers in turn — none more perhaps than the 
Christian — have spent much of their best thought and 
effort on Death and Judgment Dr. Service is never 
tired of explaining that m the judgment there is nothing 
arbitrary. Christ judges by character — " Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these." " It is man's 
judgment upon man which is embodied in the Christian 
representation of the final judgment Therefore it is 
final. These distinctions which it makes are everlasting, 
not to be altered or repealed without re-making man and 
re-making the world. That which, in presence of the 
Eternal, is decisive as to the well-being or ill-being of 
man, is humanity or inhumanity. Here and hereafter, it 
is the same. In that sense spiritual religion has for its 
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last -word, as well as its first, peace, goodwill, compassion, 
sympathy, kindness, humanity." The other world is as 
this is, under the same laws, part of the same order, the 
breath of the same God. " We are under no kind of 
arbitrary government — it is sure that what a man sows he 
also reaps, that life is not a lottery but an education, that 
man has no heaven to hope for and no hell to fear except 
that which is connected with being true or false to the 
better nature within him." 

It is in the intensity with which he feels that .the 
everyday life of every man is not the barren waste of 
trivialities it seems to most of us in most hours of the un- 
memorable days when we are trudging across it, and has 
in it the breath and stir of the infinite, that a true religious 
teacher finds the fire which inflames men's hearts as 
with a live coal from off the altar. In his eyes, everything 
in daily living is seen to be related to the greatest 
things and the strongest forces in the movement of the 
world, and every common life is worked into that liv- 
ing garment which the earth-spirit is for ever weaving 
for the vesture of Divinity. It is the same feeling that 
gives immortal power and youth to a great poet of - 
humanity like Burns. Dr. Service's introductory notice ; ' 
of him in Ward's " English Poets " reveals in every Kne I 
the strength of the sympathy with which the critic 
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recognised his own. strongest feelings. " Human nature," 
he says, "in its most ordinary shapes is more poetical 
than it looks, and exactly at those moments of its 
consciousness in which it is most truly because most 
vividly and powerfully and poetically itself, Bums has 
a voice to give to it. He is not the poet's poet, which 
Shelley no doubt meant to be, or the philosopher's 
poet, which Wordsworth, in spite of himself, is. He 
is the poet of human nature, not half so homely or 
prosaic as it seems. His genius, in a manner all its 
own, associates itself with the fortunes, experiences, 
memorable moments, of human beings whose humanity 
is their sole patrimony ; to whom ' liberty,' and what- 
ever, like liberty, has the power 

' To raise a man aboon the brute. f. 

And mak him ken himsel,' 
is their portion in life ; for whom the great epochs and 
never-to-be-forgotten phases of existence are those which 
are occasioned by emotions inseparable from the con- 
sciousness of existence." In this " portrait of a giant 
painted on a thumb-nail," as he used to describe it, 
we see Burns as he was — so full of that "divine 
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countrymen go they cany with them as a feature 
of the national mind an estimate of man as man, of 
wealth and worth, of rank and work, which bears the 
stamp of one man's genius.. Burns's poems and songs 
are a programme of social and political reform and 
progress, or at any rate aspiration, — as radical a pro- 
gramme as could well be framed. No such programme, 
it is certain, ever had such currency in one nation as 
it has obtained among the Scottish race at home and 
abroad. For almost a century it has been said and 
sung by high and low, by rank and fashion, by artizans 
and milkmaids, and aged inmates of the poorhouse. 
Children babble it and lisp it; it is the privileged 
sedition of public houses and public assemblies, privi- 
leged almost like the Bible ; young ladies warble it at 
the request of their Tory grandfathers and to please 
their orthodox aunts; in kirks, as well as where the 
shepherd tells his tale, the echoes of it are never 
still." 

It is the terror of something after death under un- 
known and awful conditions that, to many, gives death its 
sharpest sting. But if man is to be judged by his Maker, 
as the heart that his Maker has given him judges of good 
and bad here, this life is but the ante-room of the next, 
and death a flimsy partition. Dr. Service did not think 
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the end of life the important thing — a good death the 
highest of aims and for a friend the best of wishes. " It 
cannot be considered the end and aim of existence when 
the time comes for us to die, to do so with dignity. The 
larger part of life, if it is to be counted life at all, and not 
distinguished from death or simply worse than death, 
must be something in the way of activity, enterprise, 
enjoyment, rather than mere endurance, however stubborn 
or heroic." " Heaven there is none for the human soul — 
hell there is none for it but in itself. The universe is the wf 
good man's friend and the bad man's enemy. It is as 1 
natural to die as to be born, and all the valley of the 
shadow of death, except what we make terrible for our- 
selves by our misdeeds, is an illusion of the mind which 
clings rather to the shadows of life than to the great 
reality to which existence is more than life." The ser- 
mon with which this volume closes — one of the last and 
finest which he preached — is full of this teaching. Per- 
haps the sum and tendency of it is seen as clearly as any- 
where at the bedside of David Groats in Novantia> when 
that aged and worn-out saint after Dr. Service's heart is 
taking his farewell of life. " ' I was telling him last night 
as he sat there a thing I ance saw in your country. It 
was a fine harvest afternoon, the sun glancing on the 
stubble fields and the air above as still as the earth 
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below. I was standin' outside the gate, thinking maybe, 
o' some auld story or ither o' my ain, when the rattle o' a 
cart in the field across the road made me start and look 
ower the hedge. The farmer was takin' hame his last 
load, and had jist lifted his last bundle. But he had 
something yet tae dae. He marched straight ower tae 
his bogle up on the knowe, lifted him up, and tossed 
him intae his cart on the top o' his barley. That bogle 
had been standin' there since the spring time. Many a 
time I took aff my bonnet and said " Good mornin' " tae 
him, he imitated humanity so abominably. He had 
been standin' there, I say, and wi' his villainous auld hat, 
and his arm stretched out, terrified the craws for near a 
year. But his time was come — his days were numbered. 
My frien' the farmer, no lookin' ower his shouther, or 
kennin' onybody was lookin' at him, or thinkin' there 
was onything particular in liftin' a bogle mair nor 
a bundle o* barley, but jist finishin' his harvest the 
regular way, he hoists him up, and tosses him intae 
his cart.' 

" Hetty was thinking what kind of conversation between 
the old man and his nephew mignt have called forth this 
reminiscence of her native county, and waited to hear 
his own account of it 

" • Ane meets many bogles in his time,' he said, after 
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pausing to recover his breath, ' and if he lives as long as 
I've done, sees many o* them ta'en hame.' 

" ' And maybe/ said the dominie, who had slipped in 
before the conclusion of the story, and was now peeping 
round the curtain at the foot of the bed — * and maybe 
the Deil himself is a kind of bogle.' 

" 4 To be picked up/ said Hetty, 'at the great 
harvest.' " 

Like the prophet whom perhaps of all his contem- 
poraries he most loved and honoured, Dr. Service, was 
constantly thinking of what may be after death, as part 
of that one kingdom of God which, visible to us on 
this side of our graves, is as real as it is invisible on 
the other. He would have found no truer expression of 
his own abiding mind than the words of Thomas Carlyle, 
a year after the heart seemed to have been crushed out 
of him by his wife's death. 

" Eternity, which cannot be far off, is my one strong 
city. I look into it fixedly now and then. All terrors 
about it seem to me superfluous ; all knowledge about it, 
any the least glimmer of certain knowledge, impossible to 
living mortal. The universe is full of love, but also of 
inexorable sternness and severity, and it remains for ever 
true that God reigns. Patience ! Silence ! Hope ! " 
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A HIGHWAY IN THE WILDERNESS. 

" The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God."— Isaiah xl. 3. 

One curious result of the revision of the Old 
Testament, which is now in progress and which 
will be given to the world it is to be hoped before 
long, will be this, that passages in the New Testa- 
ment quoted from the Old Testament, which 
agree with the originals as given in the present 
version, will in some instances be found to 
differ from them. As we all know, this passage 
at the commencement of the second Book of 
Isaiah is quoted at the beginning of Matthew's 
Gospel as applicable to John Baptist. "For 
this is he that was spoken of by Isaiah the 
Prophet, saying, The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 
Make his paths straight." I take this from the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament, which of course 
is as accurate a representation of the original 
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Greek of the New Testament as you could have. 
What a remarkable instance of the fulfilment of 
prophecy ! has been the natural reflection of 
readers of the New Testament from the time 
there was a New Testament in existence, as it 
was the reflection of the author of this gospel, 
whoever ie was. How marvellous that Isaiah, 
eight centuries or so before the time, should have 
seen John Baptist in the wilderness and heard him 
cry, u Prepare ye the way of the Lord ! ° 

When we get the new version of the Old Testa- 
ment, however, in all probability it will appear 
that there is a difference between the Hebrew 
of the Old .and the Greek of the New Testament 
which is not represented in our two versions. It 
is as certain at any rate as anything can well be 
in regard to the translation of the Old Testament 
Hebrew into our tongue, that we ought to read 
here, not " the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness;, Prepare ye the way of the Lord/' but 
rather, "the voice of one crying, Prepare ye 
in the wilderness the way of the Lord." It is 
not worth while always to be so very critical 
about texts. Here perhaps it is excusable. We 
have heard a good deal of the Septuagint — the 
translation of the Old Testament into Greek by 
the Seventy of that city, Alexandria, which was 
once famous for a library, and which we have 
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made famous again by a bombardment The 
writers of the New Testament often use the 
Septuagint or Greek version of the Old Testament 
instead of translating from the Hebrew, and that 
is apparently what has been done in the present 
instance. In any case, as any one looking at the 
passage would suspect if his mind were not biassed 
by another translation being familiar to him, what 
we ought to read here is what the most exact and 
reliable modern scholarship proposes to read — not 
"the voice of one crying in the wilderness, ,, but 
"the voice of one crying, Prepare ye in the wilder- 
ness the way of the Lord/' This translation makes 
a consistent and intelligible unity of the passage — 
ff the voice of one crying, Prepare ye in the wilder- 
ness the way of the Lord ; make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God." Poets and pro- 
phets, especially of the Hebrews, love alliteration, 
repetition, cumulative effect of pictures seen in 
various lights. Here we have an instance in the 
words, "Prepare a highway in the wilderness; make 
ready a path in the desert." 

".Never prophecy until you know " is a satirical 
utterance. But this, at all events, is a good 
rule — " Never point to fulfilment of prophecy in 
the sense of prediction until you are sure." It is 
true no doubt that John Baptist did prepare the 
way of the Lord, as all the great and good 
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of all times and all lands have helped to prepare 
it. It ts true, perhaps, also that he went out 
into the wilderness to preach and that people 
went out there to hear him, though why he 
did so is not clear ; so that in the way of 
loosely accommodating the Old to the New, which 
is the habit of the New Testament writers, they 
were right in saying that here the prophecy of 
Isaiah was fulfilled. But it is another thing for 
us to prove by an instance of this kind the truth 
of a view of prophecy which makes it in the 
main identical with soothsaying. Except one or 
two fragments of the prophetic writings which have 
been taken and applied to Christ himself, with 
regard to which it has been said that they were 
fulfilled to the letter in his life, there is not per- 
haps a bit of prophecy in the Bible on which more 
stress has been laid than on this supposed predic- 
tion of John preaching in the wilderness by Isaiah. 
Yet one has only to rub his eyes and then open them 
again to see that prophecy here, as elsewhere, is 
not prediction at alL Isaiah the Prophet, hundreds 
of years before the time, foresaw John Baptist 
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diction of Johh Baptist's preaching in the wilder- 
ness of Judea. Now "the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness" — if you read so — will have a sufficiently 
direct application to John Baptist and to few men 
besides. But "the voice of one crying, Prepare a 
highway in the wilderness," is no more exclusively 
applicable to him than to John Calvin or John 
Knox or John Ruskin. It is applicable to every- 
body, who does anything for the world, especially 
in its waste places and its worst places, in the way 
of improvement. It is applicable to Copernicus, 
Bacon, James Watt Above all it is applicable to 
Christ himself. If it has a special application to any 
one, it is to Him and not to His forerunner. We 
ought now, all of us, young and old, to have 
another notion of prophecy altogether than that it 
is first cousin to soothsaying. There are prophets 
of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews. I need 
not have said so much on this point, if it were 
not that so much of our religion is a matter of 
texts, and therefore not of that kind, of which it 
may be said, "Not one jot or one tittle of it shall 
pass away," but of which it may rather be thought, 
that the living part of it has enough to do to carry 
the weight of what is dead. 

Some time ago, I pointed out at some length 
the difference between our civilization and the more 
ancient civilizations, which we know best about, the 
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Greek for example, and the Roman; in respect of 
inherent stability. They depended upon, or were 
inextricably mixed up with, the supremacy of a, 
select class, relatively insignificant, the members of 
which enjoyed, at the expense of the rest of the 
community, superabundant advantages for refine- 
ment and culture. In its very nature, the position 
of that class was unstable, and when it was. upset,, 
these civilizations were upset along with it. Our 
civilization rests upon a different footing, upon 
that' of discoveries and inventions by which the 
necessaries and comforts of life are multiplied 
and cheapened, and by which the lives of the many 
are improved and elevated. These discoveries, 
and inventions cannot be lost. For that reason 
civilization, as we know it, cannot be overthrown 
or arrested. Retrogression in the matter is incon- 
ceivable. Nothing but progress can be imagined 
or predicted. The fate of religion being involved in 
the fate of civilization, prophecy with us, when it is 
prophecy at all, when it is the voice of the Highest 
of all crying in the speech and in the writings of 
the highest and best of our time, is not, and needs 
not be, a dismal croak as to the world being a 
wilderness. Like this prophecy of an old Hebrew 
poet and sage, it is an anticipation of better and 
still better times for all mankind, of the wilderness 
being reclaimed and beginning to blossom. 
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Suppose it to be granted, however, that all that 
can be said in this way by the most: sanguine and 
enthusiastic minds: is certain to tarn* out correct, 
the question may still be; with some of us, Does, it 
matter so very much, or does it matter at alL to us 
who* can have no hope of seeing it in our time, who 
have certainly, as it would seem r to live out our lives 
ini a condition of things; in which not so much 
the presence of improvement as the need of it is 
conspicuous:? This question: is sure to be asked ; 
that it is a. question that ought to be asked, may 
be felt by many who would, not venture to ask it 
in so many words; 

Tor this questions I thinlq there are two answers, 
both of whichy far religious minds, at any rate^ 
have some weight, One is this; our idea of Goc^ 
of a divine order in the world, is; very much, 
to use a. homely phrase, our whole or nearly 
our whole stock-in-trade, our means of living; our 
resource against bankruptcy, destitution, beggary, 
in. the matter of religion. The question: with us, as 
regards religion, rs, how muck we can see of God in 
what is not God; and in what seems opposed to 
Gad 2 Is that: which we see of Him, though 
it must* be little, yet enough to give us feeling, 
emotion, the crown and flower of all emotion — to 
fill our minds, not with a thousand scruples, 
anxieties and alarms about things clean and un~ 
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clean, but to fill them to overflowing with reverence, 
wonder, adoration, all that constitutes the mysteri- 
ous life of a spirit conversing with that unutterable 
Spirit behind the veil. Or shall this life which we 
now lead in the flesh begin and end there, slip away 
from us as from clean and unclean beasts, without 
our having known or felt so much of the soul of the 
universe as this — or felt anything at all ? This is 
the question of religion, the great question. Second 
to this even, though of infinite importance, is the 
question whether we shall devour widows' houses 
and for a pretence make long prayers, or meditate 
upon the Good Samaritan, and go and do likewise. 
This, I say, is the question of religion. It obvious- 
ly then concerns very much our idea of God, our 
experience of Him, what we see or feel of Him, that 
is to say, our stock-in-trade in the matter of 
religion, what notion we form and entertain of the 
future destiny of mankind. We know that the 
past has not been all that could be wished. Plenty 
of desert in that backward view — so much, that 
with regard to the happy Garden we feel that it is 
distance which lends it its enchantment. Will the 
future be better, any better, much better ? Evident- 
ly and unmistakeably, that is a matter which must 
go to shape our idea of God, of the divine order 
of the world. This is to look at the whole 
instead of a small part and form some conclusion 
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or other about the whole. It does matter a good 
deal to us, therefore, though we are not to live to 
see it, that, if it is possible or right to entertain it, 
we should entertain the belief that the endless, prac- 
tically endless, ages that are yet to come will exhibit 
the divine order as beneficent and beautiful in a 
way in which past ages and our own age have had 
scanty experience of it 

Another answer to the question, What does it 
matter to us what the future of mankind may be ? is 
obviously this. It is not so much a duty as an 
instinct for man to live for posterity. A man will 
often do for posterity what he could scarcely muster 
resolution or patience to do for himself — for 
posterity next to himself, for his own children and 
grandchildren. His satisfaction in doing that is 
unbidden, natural, instinctive. That satisfac- 
tion is not necessarily limited to posterity in the 
shape of blood-relations or heirs-at-law. We are 
all of one stock. It is natural, instinctive to have 
some feeling of that. The more civilization ad- 
vances, the more feeling of that there is among men 
of all classes, even including people who differ from 
each other and dislike each other. Well, with 
reference to this instinct and this satisfaction, the 
case is plain as regards the future being other 
and better than the past or the present. We 
have all something to do and can do something 
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for posterity — including first of all, of course, blood- 
relations and all who ought to be remembered in 
our last will and testament. To be sure, we have 
the conviction or the hope in doing this, that it is 
not going to be in vain. This is a great satisfaction 
of a natural instinct — in religious minds a powerful 
instinct — and it is a stimulus as well as a. satisfaction. 
It is a great matter in doing our work, whatever it 
maybe — and we have all got somework to da for the 
world — if we have, an idea that the result of it will 
be felt hi an improvement of the world, of human. 
lHe, of which there shall be no end ~ it is a great 
matter if we should be of opinion that it is not 
going to be lost in the great dismal swamp of 
irremediable human wretchedness and misery. 

It is with, reference ta all this, it is upon these 
grounds that £ insist so often and sa much that, as 
being blessed with some measure of religious feel- 
ing,, as I hope we all are, we who belong to' Chris- 
tian churches should have our principal concern not 
about churches, not about building many, or 
endowing many, ox attracting crowds to them all ; 
not about religious business, but: about other tilings 
in. regard to which other people cannot or will not 
take that interest which ought to be taken. 

It ought to be left to the non-religious — I don't 
say to the irreligious, but to those who have no 
strong feeling of religion, being in and for itself the 
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best of life — to do a great deal of church work, so- 
called religious work. Let them hope to save their 
souls by that, as they will do whether you let them or 
not There are always people enough anxious ta 
save their own souls by saving other people's souls* 
and convinced that it is a good way to take. As far 
those who are anxious not about the prosperity of 
sects, but the progress of religious reason, those pos- 
sessing an idea of God, or rather possessed by it, Tet 
them support and aid churches as far as they can;. 
But it is for them above all to take thought and pafns 
in regard to all that is. secular and, alas ! profane 
in human life and human society, so as to have 
that so altered and improved as to admit of religion 
entering into common life where it is excluded now;. 
It is for them to do. that just as far as they have 
something of a real belief in the eternal order, and 
because they can find a reward in doing it, and will 
have a support and strength in doing it in the feel-* 
ing that it is certain to be eternally productive. They 
do save their souls by this method as. they could 
not by any other. But that is not their peculiar 
strength and satisfaction: and advantage in this: 
work. It is that their idea of God, of a divine order 
in the world, is such as to enable them to wait far 
results which, though not immediate or of personal 
and individual value, are incomparably desirable 
and important. While one type, of religioiv the. 
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most common of all, must have religious results 
first and foremost, religious education before other 
education, religious perfection before domestic and 
social decency or comfort; there is a religious spirit, 
a belief in the divine order which reverses the de- 
mand — which says education, plenty of it, before 
religious education, social improvement, civilization 
before salvation by faith — I don't mean in point of 
value, but in point of time. First, that which is 
natural, rational, human; then that which is spiritual. 
What is done well to-day is well done for ever, as 
much so in the household duties of a woman whose 
household duties are mostly drudgery and not paid 
because not valued, as in the sphere of a man in 
public life whose responsibilities are so honourable 
that to put a price upon them would be to insult 
him. It is so much of a contribution to the well- 
being and progress of society. Being taken up into 
the life of humanity, its effects not only outlive the 
individual, but, one way and another, must survive 
the race itself, and go out into space, wherever God 
is. If there is anything in the world of a divine 
presence, a divine order, this is part of the reality 
of it. Hence, those to whom this order is most 
of a reality should be best able to feel, and 
to rejoice in feeling that work which needs to be 
done for the world of a secular sort, and 
which, because it is secular, other people won't 
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undertake, it depends on them to do and to get 
done, 

" Prepare ye in the wilderness a highway for our 
God ; make straight in the desert His paths." In 
this, possibly, rather than in any other form, there 
comes the divine call to those in every age, and 
specially in this age, to whom the divine order is 
most of a reality and a power. Personal piety — 
you must have much of that, say the professors of 
ecclesiastical engineering and pedagogy — you must 
have much of that before entering upon this or 
that work — preaching, teaching in Sunday schools, 
tract distribution, missions to the sick or the dis- 
solute. It is quite true ; personal piety you must 
have to be fit to live, not to say to teach others or 
help others to live well. That does not need to be 
said. But if you have piety enough, faith enough 
toward God and toward man, to have any satis- 
faction in helping to leave the world a little better 
than you have found it, for one human being or for 
many, then that is enough of a qualification and 
commission for taking part in work which will 
occupy your whole life, which lies at hand, which is 
part of your daily routine, which, though it has little 
or nothing to do with religious offices, is none the 
less the best and highest and most useful work that 
you can do for God or man. 

This general view of the divine order and of the 
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demands which it makes upon those who are most 
conscious of the reality of it, suggests one or two 
reflections which I hasten to state as briefly as 
may be* 

In regard to the fulfilment of the divine order, 
supposing it to be of the nature I have just said it 
is, it often happens that, while weaker agencies at 
work in forwarding it are recognised, greater ones, 
even the greatest of all, escape notice. Since the 
divine order is not always clear, it must often 
.happen, in the case of lives of good men and even 
great men devoted to the advancement of it, that 
efforts to advance it have other results than those 
who made them contemplated — great results which 
they did not expect, no results where they expected 
great results. 

The historical importance of John Baptist is 
only as great as it is because the historical import- 
ance of the New Testament in which his name 
occurs is as great as it is. Comparatively speaking, 
it is safe to say that as a forerunner of the founder 
of our religion what it was in his power to accom- 
plish, and what he did accomplish, though it 
-entitled him to be called a great man, was not 
a great work. Comparatively speaking, it was 
insignificant. In regard to the great world-move- 
ment of the Christian faith which was inaugurated 
by Christ, it was not much that was done or could 
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be done by a voice crying in the wilderness «of 
Judea, crying, as so many earnest voices had cried 
before, Repent. Something was done by that, 
though there is reason to believe not very much, to 
create or deepen in the minds of a few Jews of the 
time discontent with the social and political and 
especially the religious life about them, and so to 
prepare their minds for the reception of such an 
ideal of life as was just about to be revealed to 
mankind in the Parables and in the sermon on the 
Mount, and above all in the life and character of the 
prophet of Nazareth. But in comparison with what 
was done for the divine order in the new revelation 
of itself by other agencies of the time, what was thus 
done by one crying in the wilderness of Judea was 
insignificant. You have but to read the Gospels to 
suspect as much. You have only to take a glance 
at history to be sure of it. It was in almost an 
infinitely less degree by John's preaching in the 
wilderness to a handful of Jews and telling them to 
repent, than by all the civilized nations of the earth 
having been bent under the yoke of Rome, and by 
the empire of which Rome was the centre, that a 
reception was prepared for the Gospel of Christ for 
the new revelation of the order which is divine and 
eternal^ and in which the history of an empire like 
that of Rome is but a moment What a confusion 
of world-forces meets you at a glance into the field 
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of universal history before Christ ! Compared with 
the conflict among them, how paltry an affair the 
wars of the Jews for the possession or the retention 
of Canaan. Yet all these conflicting forces had 
been working for untold ages to this result — an 
imperial Rome, the mistress of a civilized world. 
There is no need to argue, what has been so often 
pointed out, that this vast order and unity as regards 
a measure of civilization was the greatest part of 
what was necessary for a still higher order and 
higher unity to assert itself on a larger scale 
among mankind in the revelation of what the 
gospel calls the kingdom of God. Not merely 
John Baptist preaching in the wilderness, but all 
the prophets of Israel before him, Israel itself in its 
national isolation and peculiar religious develop- 
ment from first to last, were indeed required to 
ripen the seed of higher life for mankind which was 
now to be sown. But a still larger operation than 
was necessary to mature the seed was indispensable 
to prepare for its reception this vast field of a 
world far advanced in civilization. Nobody who 
was concerned in that larger work was thinking of 
Christ, at any rate outside the narrow bounds of 
Judea. Not a soul among mankind, from the first 
Pharaoh to the first Roman emperor, from India in 
the east to Albion in the west, was dreaming of the 
kingdom of God taking a new phase in Nazareth 
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and Judea ; yet all that time, over all that space, 
the work was being done which was essential above 
all as a preparation for that kingdom to come, as it 
did come, in Nazareth, and as it has come in Great 
Britain. 

It is often the less, not the greater and mightier 
agencies at work, which are recognised. No doubt 
almost every kind of enthusiasm has a tendency to 
run into religious enthusiasm. " Is Saul also among 
the prophets ? " is a question which cool and im- 
partial observers of human nature and human life 
have constantly occasion to put to themselves. 
There are thus prophets of the Gentiles as well as 
prophets of the Jews. I have named some of these 
prophets of the Gentiles already. Great men are 
enthusiasts, Various as its immediate object may 
be, their enthusiasm, has for its ultimate object 
the divine order. In its complexion it may be 
political or social, moral or scientific, rather than 
religious; it may have a special reference to a 
discovery, or an invention, or a mode of thought. 
But it reaches out necessarily into the great field 
of the divine order, and .indeed some glimpse of 
that order is essential to its existence. It must 
have struck many minds in reading history and 
biography referring to recent times in our political 
history, that with regard to such questions as free 

trade the enthusiasm of enthusiasts has passed all 
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bounds, mounted high into the region of song and 
prophecy. Perhaps some of us are tempted to 
smile at the idea of free trade being regarded by a 
man like Cobden as presaging a great deal of what 
has not yet been seen of the kingdom of God, of 
peace on earth, good will among men. If the 
enthusiasm of a politician or a social reformer 
has mounted into this region, so has that of an 
inventor, or a scientific thinker and discoverer. 
Bacon in this sense was a prophet of the Gentiles, 
so was Galileo, so was James Watt, so was George 
Stephensoa It is almost in language borrowed 
from the prophet Isaiah ; it is certainly in a. spirit 
exactly kindred to his, that a distinguished German 
savant speaks in a recent lecture on the theory of 
development of the effect as regards culture and. 
religion, the coming throughout the world and for 
all time of what we call the kingdom of God, of 
the new and now generally accepted views of the 
order of nature. I wish I had time to quote a part 
of this lecture, which no one, I think, could read 
■without admiration, or without nrofit. But vnii 
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It is true, I say, that enthusiasm of every kind 
has a religious bent, is akin to prophecy, has within 
its ken that which concerns man's higher life in the 
kingdom of God. But enthusiasm is the property 
of the few. Its effect in producing a right estimate 
of the influence on man's higher life of other than 
expressly religious agencies is limited to the few 
What is certain with regard to the mass of man- 
kind is, not that they make occasionally too much 
account of these, but that habitually they make 
too little or none at all. Even after deducting a 
great deal from what men who have devoted their 
lives to political or social reform t or to the advance- 
ment of discovery in the useful arts, or in the field 
of science, have thought and prophesied of their 
effects in improving and elevating mankind, it re- 
mains true that in these things, much more than in 
all other things put together, there is the promise 
for the world of that better day of which prophets 
of Israel and prophets of the Gentiles have dreamed 
dreams and seen visions. I believe, for my part, 
that thus Cobden and Haeckel are prophets of a 
new era, nearer at hand than any of us, perhaps, 
think, more wonderful and more glorious as regards 
civilization, culture, religion, the kingdom of God, 
than any, I will not say, that has been seen any- 
where in the world, but than the most enthusiastic 
spirits of our race have imagined. Just such a. 
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revolution as steam and electricity have effected 
in human life in regard to material comfort, or 
one perhaps more wonderful still, is, I think with 

IHaeckel, likely to be accomplished in regard to all 
that is intellectual, moral, religious. If this be so, 
some of us who are yet young, or in the prime of 
life, may live to see things as wonderful in that way 
as the wonders of the other kind that we have 
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Constantine was agreed that the triumph of the 
Christian faith was assured by his making it the 
religion of the State, though John Wesley had after- 
wards some reason, in his time, for thinking perhaps 
that more harm was done to it by that event 
than by all the Christian persecutions. The Chris- 
tian world, all but a small part of it, was certain 
that the devil had broken loose in the Reformation 
in Germany, and few people who heard it did not 
devoutly believe that Luther's mother was a witch. 
It was not for the right of private judgment, free 
though pure and simple, that the Reformers 
were ready to shed their blood, but for freedom to 
search the Scriptures, and the right to subject the 
intellect and conscience to that guidance and 
authority, in other words, for the substitution of one 
authority over reason and conscience for another. 
To-day that which they valued least of the two 
things is valued most, at any rate, by minds kindred 
to theirs. We do not value the Scriptures less than 
they did, but we value free thought more. 

John Baptist himself is not so remarkable for 
what he knew as for what he did not know of his 
own life-work and its effects. I mean, as regards 
the eternal order, in which he was no doubt a 
devout and a brave believer. As a forerunner he 
was nothing of a foreseer. He ran very much 
with his eyes shut, panting in his haste, but not 
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knowing whither. When he heard of Jesus, he 
sent disciples to ask Him -whether He was the 
One that was to come. The man whose business 
it was to say that He who was to come had come 
sent to ask if it was He, or if they were to look far 
another. He preached repentance -out in the wil- 
derness. His notion was that it was the sins of 
Israel that prevented the coming of the Messiah, 
that heavenly prince who was to reign in Jerusalem, 
over Rome and all the world. His preaching was 
repentance — " Repent and the King will come," 
When One came who was meek and lowly, a Son 
of Man rather than a Son of David, a friend of 
publicans and sinners, the forerunner of the 
Heavenly One could not, and did not understand 
that this was the Prince. In creating and intensi- 
fying dissatisfaction with the life of the rime, 
especially the religious life of the time, John 
Baptist had a work to do in his preaching of 
repentance, and no doubt he did it well and 
bravely. Witness Herodls fear of him and his 
fear of the people on his account. But that was 
not the issue which he himself had in view. That 
which he looked for was not to be. He for whom 
he looked, was not to -come ; it never was intended 
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divine order, least recognized among the mass of 
men, but even among choice spirits devoted to the 
furthering of that order, misunderstanding as to 
the results of their own activity and the activity of 
others Is more common than insight It is perhaps 
on their unflinching adherence to the principles of 
the Reformation, or their defence of the authority 
of the Scriptures, or their zeal in the maintenance 
of evangelical doctrine against all adversaries and 
gamsayers — it is on this, perhaps, and the like of 
this that multitudes of religious minds rest their 
hopes of accomplishing anything, or much for the 
divine order. A champion of orthodoxy, if we 
had one of the stature of John Baptist or John 
Knox, would get crowds to follow him into the 
wilderness, or any other place he chose to go. He 
would have to be advertised no doubt, but that 
would be all that would be necessary. Nor would 
he need to depend for sustenance upon locusts and 
wild honey. If anyone could at one stroke once 
for all harmonize religion and science — ecclesiasti- 
cal religion I mean, and Darwinian science— he 
would be the greatest man in Christendom, and 
therefore in the world. Kings and princes would 
be his humble servants for fear of the people. 
Thus stands the case as regards one class of 
agencies at work in furthering the divine order. 
That which is valued in regard to it is the old 
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ecclesiastical machinery, creak and groan and 
rattle as it may. In the meantime, discredited to 
some extent by its association with enlightenment 
not always orthodox, the spirit of humanity enters 
from the outside into the religious world. Not only 
the Salvation Army, but every part of the Church 
militant is more or less affected by the influences 
of modern views of social life, and of the develop- 
ment of human society; and, as the result of this, 
in a thousand different forms it is attempted to 
direct the organization and the machinery of the 
Christian Church itself to other than strictly 
Church purposes — to the creation of new social 
conditions for whole communities. 

What promise there is in this of a better era 
both for the Church and for the world is better 
seen as yet by the world, perhaps, than by the 
Church. The importance of the fact cannot at 
any rate be over-rated. Nothing is so common in 
religious circles, among good people, as lamenta- 
tion. The good old times of religion are no more. 
We have fallen upon evil days. That is their com- 
plaint. It has reference to the small success which 
now attends all the attempts that are made to keep 
religious belief and religious life fixed where they 
were fixed in the good old times. In the mean- 
time, religious people who are so much disposed to 
complain of the good old times passing away, are 
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helping to prepare for times infinitely better than 
the good old times, in ways of which they are as 
far as possible from conceiving. They are deepen- 
ing dissatisfaction with the life, even the religious 
life of the day, by their lamentations. That is one 
thing — a negative sort of thing. More positive is 
the effect of their keeping in their own view and 
that of others a certain high ideal of life, though it 
be not the highest of all. By contending for the 
faith as they do, even with unreason against 
reason, they are exhibiting something of an ideal 
of life above and beyond concern for meat and 
drink. In that way they do good as well as harm, 
perhaps more good than harm. Their efforts, 
often persevering and determined efforts, to amelio- 
rate the physical and social condition of individuals 
and of classes, do good. The failures of their efforts 
again are full of instruction as to the need of some- 
thing besides work like theirs to raise the fallen of 
our race. Their fierce contentions against the new 
light of science and free thought are abortive 
against the new light, but are useful in the way of 
taking it out from under a bushel and putting it 
on a candlestick. In all this, as far as they are 
concerned, not perhaps with intention, but as a 
fact, they are powerfully contributing to an advance 
of human life and human society such as the 
world has not seen, of which prophets of the Jews 
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3nd prophets of the Gentiles, the enthusiasts of all 
time and all lands, have only dreamed dreams and 
seen visions. Compared with what they are doing 
in mother ways, what they do for the kingdom of 
God in this mostly unintentional way is of infinite 
importance and value. They will not admit it, 
but it is so, and it is in this way above all that 
they hear and answer the voice of one crying in all 
time, and especially in our time, " Prepare in the 
wilderness a highway for our God, in the desert 
make straight his paths." 

When this better time comes, it will not anti- 
quate sorrow or the worst of sorrows, folly and sin. 
These will always be possible for man here below. 
And that reminds us that we have a life to live in 
view of our own well-being, as well as in view of 
the well-being and progress of mankind. But it is 
true with regard to this, as the example of Jesus 
may teach us, that to live for others, in view of the 
better day for them, is that one way in which we 
can make the best of life for ourselves, avoid sin 
and sorrow, gain nobleness and attain peace. 
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DIVINE DISCONTENT : A COMMUNION 

SERMON. 

"These that hav£ turned the world upside down are come hither 

also."— Acts xvii. 6. 

Contentment is what is praised in the New 
Testament Scriptures, but what they teach and 
preach is a divine discontent And that is a part 
of their incomparable spiritual worth. Godliness 
with contentment is great gain. Contentment 
which is not what contentment often, is, a substi- 
tute for godliness, is great gain. It is an .achieve- 
ment *>f the human spirit, and not a small one, to 
be able to regard with comparative indifference 
the outward circumstances of human life, good 
fortune and bad fortune, in view of the experience 
it is possible to have of life in a region higher than 
that of time and chance. Men of low degree are 
•vanity, and great men are a lie, Never so much 
do they seem to be so as when we contrast 
the restless anxieties of either about the posses- 
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sion of things for which, on account of com- 
petition, the struggle must be severe to be success- 
ful with that equanimity which comes of thinking 
that, in comparison with other things which are 
not objects of competition, the whole of these 
things are not worth much of a struggle, or any at 
all. Certainly what is praised in the Christian 
Scriptures is this contentment. But, all the same, 
it is easy to see that what is preached there is the 
divinity of discontent — never for one's self, never for 
others to be satisfied with life just as it is, but 
always to have in view something higher, as to 
which, however unattainable, there should be no 
folding of the hands in sleep, no closing of the 
eyelids to slumber. It is not so much that this is 
the truth, seeing that it is so much preached in 
certain Scriptures, but what makes these Scrip- 
tures the truth which they are, is that they preach 
it so. At the basis of all human life which is not 
in and for itself a blunder, and something of a 
calamity, there is the irremovable conviction that it 
ought to be something better and higher. To 
account for this completely may be difficult. But 
it belongs to human nature, — it is not planted in it 
by this or that religion or system of morality; rather, 
as is to be seen from its being exhibited under the 
influence of various religions, it is part of the origi- 
nal stock of human nature. It is true that it is 
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owing to the Christian religion that so much of it 
as is in existence is found among ourselves. But it 
would be no less true to say that we owe to it the 
existence of the Christian religion. Divine dis- 
content, there is that in human nature, an 
essential, ineradicable part of it, account for it how 
you will — a recollection of the skies or a recollection 
of Eden, a perception gained through observation 
and comparison of things attainable with good 
which has yet to be attained. Whatever improve- 
ment, progress, is possible for one man or for many 
men is possible on this account. All improvement, 
all progress already on record has been due to it. 
It is not merely a beneficent motive force in human 
life and human society, it is the greatest and most 
potent of all. In and for itself it is a great part of 
the best of life ; in regard to man's larger world of 
thought and feeling, it is the difference between 
dull stagnation and perpetual movement. 

It is to stir up this discontent that any such 
union and united endeavour as there is among 
Christians is kept up. They that have turned the 
world upside down have come hither also — thank 
God for it — and we, with more or less goodwill and 
heartiness, have joined ourselves to them, we who 
belong to the Christian Church. Agitation is our 
profession. Unless we have denied the faith and 
mean to be the worst sort of infidels, we intend not 
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ta let things remain just as they are in human life 
and human society, but to have them altered, to 
keep on altering them for the better. As I read 
what is written in the Scriptures from which we 
derive the better part of our teaching, that is; what 
we mean by thanking God as we do, that those: who 
have turned the world upside down have come 
hither also. 

To be sure — that is the pity — it would be diffi- 
cult for us to prove that this is the feeling which 
maintains Christian union and endeavour in what 
strength and efficiency they still have. If we were 
challenged to prove it, it would be difficult to pro- 
duce the proof, or rather to meet objections. For 
in, truth the absence of this feeling is much more 
often, to be remarked than the presence of it where 
you might expect to find it, that is, wherever two 
oc three are gathered together in the name of Jesus. 
It is allowed, I think, to these two or three, or 
whatever number it may be r freely allowed to be 
of this or that mind in regard to what are called 
the questions of the day as respects science and 
religion and justice and politics, or anything of that 
sort.. Mind is toll-free among Christians^ But it 
is not permitted them at all to be of different minds, 
as> to there being reason and occasion for satisfac- 
tion in regard to human life as long as heaven is 
as far off as it is at present, for example, from the 
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centre of London or of Glasgow. It is not permis- 
sible, consistently, I mean, with any profession,, 
even the slightest, of an adherence to the teaching 
of the Christian Scriptures, or of a belief in the 
Christian religion. Miracles they may doubt and 
yet not be taxed with infidelity. u Greater works 
than these shall ye do, " Jesus himself says of his 
own works which are reported to us as miracles. 
But that they should be content with the world as 
it is, and ask neither for miracles nor hard work to 
change it for the better, is what no authority that I 
know of can grant to them, except custom, that 
most ancient birth of chaos. 

Here, however, are all these people whose doings 
are reported in the daily journals as the most in- 
teresting and important events of the day — people 
contriving and toiling to change the conditions of 
human life, by wholesale if possible, and so to 
change life itself for the better — people actuated by 
a powerful discontent with respect to human life 
as it is. Ask who they are. The answer will not 
always be that they are Christians. It will be 
rather sometimes that they are, or are supposed to 
be, not sound in the faith. On the other hand, ask 
where all the Christians are and what they are 
about You will learn, with regard to the great 
majority of them, that they are going to church 
with more or less regularity, and that for this rea- 
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son they are so well content with themselves and 
with the world as it is, that they are not at any rate 
foremost in the business of trying to amend it. 
Divine discontent — there is not much of that 
among them. It has left them and has gone over 
to the social, political, and other reformers who may 
or may not be ostensibly Christians. 

It is true, of course, that much of the beneficent 
activity of the time, whether it calls itself Christian 
or not, is in truth Christian — the greater part, if not 
the whole of it, inspired by Christian influences 
which are powerful to keep alive and active the 
divine discontent in human nature. It is, therefore, 
I admit, much more in appearance than in fact, that 
what union and endeavour there is among Christians 
has forgotten its own reason for being in existence 
— discontent with life as it is. But still the fact is 
not to be denied that, where we have much of a sort 
of devotion to the Christian religion, we have a 
great deal too little of that which is the soul of it. 
There is a kind of impression too common even yet, 
and not as much discountenanced as it should be 
by Christian institutions and societies, that human 
life is altogether too much of a bad job for much to 
be done in the way of mending it. That sort of 
impression represses the divine discontent that 
ought to exist. The same effect, of course, is pro- 
duced by the impression, no less general, and just 
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as little discountenanced by the churches, that what 
is wrong in this life can all be put right in another, 
that miracles which have ceased in time will begin 
again in eternity. Anyhow, so it is, in place of 
godliness, which, with discontentment, would be 
great gain, we have a dreadful quantity of godliness, 
which, with contentment, is a great loss. 

Beside all the sin and misery to be deplored in 
the world, there is a contentment felt by the lover 
and well-wisher of his kind which goes both with 
godliness and ungodliness. It is true that as sin 
and misery are sometimes not without use, as, at 
any rate, the world would not be in its best features 
what it is without them ; so something is to be 
said for the prevalence of a contentment, which 
is, on the whole, to be regretted rather than ad- 
mired. The parochial view of life, and the class 
view of it, against which it is so difficult for any of 
us to struggle, is that which there is least to be got 
out of for theory or for practice. Apart from the 
one and the other, tried or judged or measured by 
almost any standard of value or enjoyment, what a 
miserably low level it is at which the mass of hu- 
man existence is placed, above which it seems 
predestinated never to rise. Yet, over it all, in a 
fashion at which our wonder can never be too 
great, there broods an atmosphere of contentment. 

Rebellions and revolutions are repressed and be- 
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come the accidents and portents of history, not 
because the police are effective, but on account of 
the facility with which masses of human beings 
accommodate themselves to existing circumstances 
and conditions, however forbidding and disgusting. 
If we are lovers of our kind, it is the gratitude of 
men, not their unthankfulness, it is the peaceable 
and contented submission of millions to the hard- 
ness of their lot, not the rebellious energy it pro- 
vokes, which oftenest leaves us mourning. That 
nothing in human life should be more common 
than a certain measure of contentment, and even 
happiness, associated with experience which is 
only of privation and misery and degradation — 
this, I declare, is a phenomenon as wonderful as 
any in the heavens above or in the earth beneath. 
Unaccountable as it may be, however, what bene- 
volent mind could wish it to be altogether otherwise? 
If the law of compensation which runs through all 
human life thus works medicinally and soothingly 
in its lowest circles, shall we not be thankful, 
without inquiring too curiously how it should be 
so ? For the most part, or to a large extent, it is 
surely great gain, that, even where life is poorest 
and wretchedest, a mysterious contentment per- 
vades it and makes it better worth living than, 
apart from experience, it could have been expected 
to be. Contentment there is in the world for 
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which it is hard to account, which is not to be jus- 
tified or commended altogether, or, indeed, at all, 
but with regard to which we cannot help feeling 
there is good in it, and that the world could not 
well get on without it. 

At the same time, it is true no less that we have 
much contentment which ought to be replaced by 
a divine discontent, and it is also true that this 
regrettable contentment is sanctioned by religion. 
Think of those conditions of life in European 
countries which have to be thought of in accounting 
for the stream of emigration in this century from 
Europe to America and other parts of the globe, for 
the millions of people forced to rupture the ties which 
bind the poor to their homes as the rich are never 
bound to theirs, to go to a foreign country in search 
of food and shelter. What deplorable conditions 
these are. How much more deplorable the conditions 
from which there is no escape by emigration, condi- 
tions in which millions are forced to remain because 
they have no wings to carry them over sea, and no 
money to pay the passage. It is certainly not 
desirable that people who are born into them should 
be content to remain under such conditions all their 
lives. If there rises in them a discontent powerful 
enough to drive them to the nearest port and the 
farthest habitable shore, it would not be friendly 
advice to them to tell them that in whatsoever lot 
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they find themselves, they do well therewith to be 
content. Yet, under these conditions, contentment is 
the rule rather than the exception among human 
beings whose bodies and souls are, after' all, very 
much what ours are. 

That contentment is strange enough. Hardly less 
strange perhaps is the contentment prevalent among 
other classes than those for whose worst ills emi- 
gration is something of a remedy. Surely there is 
as much need of emigration to the New Jerusalem, 
to something higher and better in the way of intel- 
lectual and moral and spiritual life, as much 
occasion for it amongst all classes of society, as 
there is for the congested populations of Europe 
dispersing themselves over the prairies of the West. 
Take some of the best and most useful, and 
therefore most enviable lives of the time, lives 
which represent our highest enlightenment and 
refinement, intellectual, moral, spiritual — use them 
as a measure by which to judge other lives, those 
of the great majority of people who follow various 
trades and professions six days in the week, and 
go to church with more or less regularity on 
Sundays. When any such measure is applied to 
it, life in all classes of society will be found for 
the most part to stand at a very low level indeed. 
It is not uncharitable to say so. There is perhaps 
a better measure still, and it gives the same results. 
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Those better moments in most men's lives in 
which the possibilities of a life far above what has 
been attained, [are present to us and quicken our 
emotions, are a measure by which to judge 
the rest of existence. The result of its application 
to the lives of the majority of people in all classes 
of society is only too truly indicated in the com- 
monness of the feeling with men and women in 
middle life, that the good we would do, that we 
do not, and never will do now. The contentment 
which goes with all this is about as strange as that 
which broods as a kind of general atmosphere 
over poverty and destitution of the physical sort. 
Where you have not complete unconsciousness 
of intellectual and moral and spiritual poverty 
and destitution, you are apt to have submission 
to it as something natural and necessary. There 
is too much, not too little, contentment among 
the rich and comfortable as well as among the 
poor and needy. Life has its trials for us all. 
They vex us enough to make us wish that they 
were other than they are, that the world were 
different from what it is, even perhaps that we 
were absent from the body, and numbered with 
the just made perfect But in spite of our trials, 
in spite of our shortcomings, errors of youth, 
mistakes and faults, and sins of riper years, most 
of us are on the whole not without a share of 
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contentment which comes to us unasked with our 
daily bread. The type of man is after all still the 
commonest, in spite of progress of the species and of 
Christianity and what not, who, being eminently 
or moderately successful in his calling or occupa- 
tion, occupying a respectable position in society, 
going to church and observing in a kind of way 
the ten commandments, lives on the whole a life 
of easy contentment, even though he has taken 
little or no trouble to cultivate and inform his 
mind, or has not risen in the course of many a 
struggle with the worser half of himself above 
the weaknesses and imperfections of his moral 
and spiritual nature. One or another earnest 
observer shall say this, and it shall not be possible 
to contradict him. I have heard of one man, as 
discontented a man as ever was in the world, 
though he was Dean of Westminster, with regard 
to whom a humble admirer of his, who lived near 
enough to him to be at any rate a constant 
observer, said that man was the likest to Jesus 
Christ he ever saw or heard of. But I have 
not heard of many men being thus remarked of by 
people who knew them well. It is not to be 
censorious to say that it is a life and character not 
very like that of the man of Nazareth, which is 
commonest in Christian societies, and which is only 
too well satisfied to be what it is. And religion 
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sanctions this contentment, the religion of most of 
us sanctions it It is something of a confused 
message which the conventional Christianity of 
the time brings to us from the unseen and 
eternal, but it can be interpreted to mean some- 
thing like this — "It is an evil world at the- best, 
and the best that can be made of this earthly life 
is not much in view of the heavenly and divine. 
Look elsewhere, and in the meantime be as cheerful 
and contented as possible. What you know not now 
you shall know hereafter, what you are not now 
that you shall be." So the message may be, and 
so it is interpreted. Therefore it is that content- 
ment is general, where it is obvious that a careful 
scrutiny of the actual conditions of life would leave 
no place or very little place for it. 

In this contentment, as well as in that which is so 
strangely connected with the lot of the poor, there 
is something that makes it not altogether regret- 
table. The truth is, if you could put the divine 
discontent of the noblest and best and most 
Christ-like souls of this or any time into the lives 
of most commonplace men and women, it would 
make confusion in them worse confounded. With 
all that there is of imperfection and worse than 
imperfection in human nature and human life, and 
the contentment with it which is security given for 
imperfection not passing soon away, there is yet 
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much more good than evil both in human nature 
and human life. The good increases; the evil 
steadily diminishes. That I believe, as I believe 
in God. That I take to be Christian belief, if any 
belief is what Christ's was. It is not to be thought 
of as a remedy for what is imperfect and faulty, or 
for what is miserable and deplorable in the con- 
ventional religious life of the time, that a divine 
discontent with things as they are should seize the 
multitude of believers, as it has seized the souls of 
saints and heroes and martyrs in every age and 
in almost every place. That remedy would be 
worse possibly than the disease. It is a Provi- 
dence, in many respects wise and kindly, which 
shields the intellectual, moral, religious life of 
mankind to-day, from the agitations and convul- 
sions which would possess it and master it, if to its 
own consciousness its limitations were suddenly 
revealed, so that, instead of multitudes going com- 
fortably and contentedly to church on Sundays, 
you should have the like multitudes moved to 
repentance and amendment after the fashion of 
the inhabitants of Nineveh, when that strange 
missionary from the sea had fulfilled his mission. 
There is, after all, so much real good, in forms of 
character all imperfect, that if harm would be done, 
as often it would be, by removing from them their 
satisfaction with themselves, their rest-and-be- thank- 
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ful finality in the matter of what is good and true, 
it is well that that satisfaction, that finality, cannot 
easily be disturbed. 

All the same, it is true that there is no real good 
in life, nothing or not much of the highest and 
most enduring good, where there is not discontent 
with all the good there is. "Peace, peace, where 
there is no peace " — that is what the multitude in 
every age go on saying to themselves, and that is 
their misfortune. "Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect " — that is the 
voice of the man here and there whose chance of life 
is a chance of life eternal and divine. A shifting 
horizon like this is what life requires, if it is to be life 
at all — a horizon which,make what effort to approach 
it you will, recedes ever the farther from you, grows 
ever the more distant and unapproachable. A re- 
ceding heaven is heaven ; a firmament is only a vault. 
It has its own peculiar ache and cross, this divine dis- 
content of nobler souls with all that is, in view of that 
which might be and ought to be. It prompts to 
action for which often there is no return of pay or 
thanks. It makes havoc of some or many of the 
satisfactions and enjoyments, which are the best 
of commonplace lives, not merely in the case 
of the patriot, or the prophet of rude and lawless 
times, but often in the instance of neighbour and 
friend and citizen in peaceable society. It is often 
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this which brings a man into collision, more or less 
disagreeable and painful, with vested interests, 
common modes of thought, old customs, churches, 
and other institutions no longer what they were. 
It is hard to reform the world without, harder 
still to reform the world within, that is, if you 
are minded to reform it thoroughly. That hard 
task of an ultra-radical the man assigns to himself 
who is possessed by this divine discontent of which 
I speak. Yet it is, I say, the secret, or at any rate 
one indispensable condition of life being real at all — 
of any of the highest good belonging to it. Pro- 
gress or improvement there can be none with- 
out it. Not only so, there is in it, and in it 
alone, that perpetual play and exercise of what 
is best in human nature and human life, the 
absence of which is death. Between a contented 
man, a rich man, or a pious man, pious by square 
and rule, saying to himself, " Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years," and an apostle, 
without home, or country, or spare cash, or benefit 
of Habeas Corpus in insurrectionary quarters, say- 
ing to himself, " Not as though I have attained or 
were already perfect," the difference is. that the 
one man lives and the other is dead even while he 
lives. That heaven of which pious souls have 
dreamed dreams and seen visions, in which every 
desire, even the desire to be better and higher. 
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will be suddenly fulfilled — that glorious stagnation 
of being and doing — would be the exact antipodes 
of heaven to a man who has known here in this evil 
world what it is " to strive, to seek, to find, and 
not to yield." 

It is to cultivate not contentment but discontent 
that the Christian Church now exists or has any 
right to exist. Those that have turned the world 
upside down have come hither also. We have 
joined ourselves to their society. It is the peculi- 
arity of the institution and organization we call 
a church, it is what gives it what right it has 
to exist, that in it distinctions among men, im- 
portant or essential to all other institutions, or 
almost all, are of no account ; that it knows 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, 
neither rich man nor poor man — for the matter of 
that, neither saint nor sinner. Other institutions 
and societies exist because they have been called 
into existence by the conditions of human life, 
being as divergent as they are in different countries 
and in different ranks and classes of society. 
Without regard to this divergence, or, at any rate, 
taking account of it only for a peculiar purpose, 
our society exists for this above all other objects, 
to bring whatever is in human life to the test of 
what is the best and highest. In this one institu- 
tion we are not hampered as the members of other 
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institutions are hampered by conventionalities and 
traditions, the authority of which it is impossible to 
distrust without shattering the institutions. Our 
object in this one institution, if I understand it rightly, 
is with perfect freedom from prepossessions in favour 
of what is, to bring everything to the test of what 
ought to be — that test which is given in the spirit of 
man as theone true source of all truth, all revelation, 
all religion. It is to the heart that Jesus refers all 
questions of life and duty, of what ought to be as 
compared with what is; and we preserve, or profess 
to preserve, in this institution the tradition of the 
method of Jesus. Anyhow, this is the test to 
which we bring ail things. To bring all things to 
this test is the object for which, as a Christian 
society, we exist The Church exists to cultivate 
not contentment — of which so many of its members 
have too large a share already — but discontent, 
divine discontent, of which we can never have 
enough. The true invisible Church inside and out- 
side of the visible one, is a society of malcontents, 
people who would turn the world upside down 
again after the fashion of those poor men who be- 
gan to revolutionize the Roman Empire, not in the 
interests of the poor and needy, but in favour of the 
soul that loves righteousness. In the character of 
Christ Himself, in the kindred spirituality of the 
writings of His immediate disciples and followers, 
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in the enlightened thought of all past ages, and 
now of our own, an ideal of life has gained for us 
a certain consistency and definiteness of outline 
which enables us to speak of it as Christian, and to 
be understood when we so speak of it. I do not 
know why we should be associated as we are to- 
gether in what we call a church, if it is not with 
reference to this ideal, to take account of what is 
conformable and what is unconformed to it in 
our own lives and the lives of others, with the in- 
evitable effect — for the effect, I should say, is in- 
evitable — of only the dull and undiscerning saying 
" Peace, peace," and all the wise and clear-sighted 
saying, "Not as though we had -already attained 
or were already perfect." Bring all that is in human 
life at this moment to the test of its being or not 
being what the best and highest in human nature 
at this moment could wish it to be; that is, do 
what you mean to do in being a member of a 
society like this ; and if that means anything, it 
means that a divine discontent is the life and soul 
of such a society. It is true that this is an ideal 
Church. The actual one is different, so different 
that the existence of the Church, and not merely 
some of its activities, is called into question. It is 
an ideal. But it is one — there is this to be said of 
it — which has the power to re-assert itself as often 
as it is forgotten and displaced. It is true, too, that 
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in this way, as an institution, the Church has its 
limitations which it is not easy to see that it can 
ever overpass. It cannot always undertake the 
reforms which it brings into view. Part of its dis- 
content must be that its discontent is unavailing, 
impracticable. We cannot as a society assail directly 
all the hindrances and obstructions, the evils and 
calamities, which make it impossible for multitudes 
of human beings to have any experience of that life 
which to us is life indeed. We cannot even under- 
take to point out the exact method by which these 
hindrances and obstructions, evils and calamities, 
may be removed. But for all that, in spite of its 
being subject to such limitations, the society to 
which we belong, as far as it is a society for the 
cultivation of a divine discontent with that which is, 
is not the least practical of institutions, apart alto- 
gether from what it has ever done, or means to do, 
in the way of practical beneficence. Godliness with 
discontentment is great gain to the world and to the 
individual man, in for ever provoking the effort to be 
and to do something better and higher than that 
which is or has been done. Take as your example of 
this divine discontent Him, in looking to whom so 
many of the best and noblest of our race have 
learned to live not unto themselves. It was with 
reference to what His own heart had to tell Him 
of the best that might be, and that should be, 
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that there rose in Him that discontent with what 
was — Mosaism, Pharisaism, Sadduceeism — that dis- 
content of which He foresaw the end, the end of 
which we know, the end which is remembered by us 
in a special rite this day. It is good to belong to 
a society in which discontent like His is what is, or 
ought to be, cultivated, and in which those Scriptures 
are sacred, that praise contentment indeed, but 
preach discontent. 
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THE CARCASE AND THE EAGLES. 

" Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together." — Matthew xxiv. 28. 

" God in history " is not a new idea, if what is 
meant is God occasionally or frequently interposing 
in human affairs. In that sense, so far from being 
a new idea, it is as old as the very oldest histories. 
But in the sense that there is law and order in 
the sphere of human life, as elsewhere throughout 
the universe, it is so. Such breadth and precision 
have been given to it in our times as to make it 
virtually a new idea. The habit of looking at 
things in their causes and sequences was exceptional 
among ancient historians. It is the rule among 
historians now. 

It is curious and interesting to notice how much 
of the recorded thought of Jesus is, in this respect, 
an anticipation of modern habits of thought. It is 
especially curious and interesting, I think, to notice 
how much of it is of this character as regards 
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that part of human life, in respect to which our 
modern view of things has encountered the greatest 
resistance in the common mind — in regard, that is 
to say, to what is terrible, awful, stupendous in the 
way of calamity. It is much less common, I should 
say, in the religious world of to-day to meet with an 
intelligent and hearty recognition of law and order in 
human affairs, as they are shown in the constant and 
gradual improvement and elevation of the human 
race, than to find a tendency to recognise a God, 
usually far off, as unmistakably present in a tre- 
mendous conflagration, a fearful deluge, a great 
plague, a battle resulting in prodigious slaugh- 
ter. It has always been less common to find the 
presence of God observed and noted in the bene- 
ficent operations of nature, in the daily course of 
the sun, than in the appearance in the midnight 
sky of a comet "with fear of change perplexing 
monarchs." It is especially noticeable, therefore, 
that in regard to this part of human life, as in regard 
to every other, the recorded teaching of the Author 
of our faith is so complete an anticipation of our 
modern habits of thought. 

Take, for example, that saying of his, " Whereso- 
ever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together." It is not, I believe, to forget or under- 
rate any or all of the astonishing discoveries which 
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the great lights of modern science and philosophy, 
to say that we have in this saying of the Master the 
clearest, most powerful, most penetrating glance 
that was ever at any one moment in history directed 
to the divine order of the world. Suppose him to 
be speaking of the last days before the coming of 
the Son of Man, and having much to say of calami- 
ties, tribulations, judgments, famines, pestilences, 
wars, as belonging to those days, and suppose some 
one, interrupting him, to ask, " When shall these 
things be ? When will they happen — this year, or 
next, or not for a dozen, or a hundred, or a thousand 
years ? " You can imagine that question being put 
by one who conceived that they might happen at 
any time — just as God willed. And this was 
Christ's answer, " Wheresoever the carcase is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together," — an answer 
which looks the vaguest possible, but the precision 
of which is a marvel ; for it means that the things 
in question do not at all happen, that is to say, fall 
out anyhow or anywhere as God wills, but that they 
arise in the way of cause and effect, of invariable, 
inevitable sequence, at one time and one place and 
at no others. It is an answer, therefore, which I 
say is an anticipation, and a wonderful one, of the 
modern spirit which looks at things in the light of a 
divine and eternal order of the world. 

I need hardly say that it is often a morbid feeling 
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in which the tendency to talk about the darker side 
of human life takes its rise and to which it is con- 
genial. Certainly it is a morbid feeling, to the pre- 
valence of which it is due, that there are still minds 
that see more of the Invisible in a pestilence, a war, 
a year of dull trade, the potato rot, murders in Ire- 
land, an event that eclipses the gaiety of nations 
than in a great discovery in science, the invention of 
the printing press or the steam engine, commercial 
prosperity — any event or series of events by which 
the well-being of individuals or of nations is pro- 
moted or the progress of the race accelerated. 
If it were not sad, it would be grotesque and 
ridiculous, to think not of an individual here or 
there, but of large masses of human beings for- 
getting God except when they are reminded of His 
existence by being suddenly knocked down. A 
judgment here, another there, and still another 
yonder — why, what a life they would make for us 
if we were to attend to all that some good people, 
believers in a good God, have to say of it ! If they 
had their way they would make no more kindly a 
home for some of us whose dispositions are not 
heroic, than timid landlords find in a country in 
which agrarian disturbances are rife, and in which, 
behind every hedge and in every ditch, there may 
be supposed to lurk an armed miscreant intent 
on bloodshed. " Great is the Lord," they would 
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have us sing in untuneful chorus, " great is the Lord 
and greatly is He to be suspected." 

It is a different thing to look at the darker side 
of human history and human life in the light of the 
divine order, not as presenting God occasionally to 
view in a startling and dreadful manner, but as part 
of that revelation of Himself which is made to the 
thinking mind by the world, visible and invisible, 
and which, to the best thought of the best minds, 
has ever been provocative of wonder and admiration. 

It can never be exactly an inviting or enjoyable, 
though it is often a salutary mental occupation to 
make a study of calamity, disaster, all that is 
blackest and darkest in the page of history. The 
preacher who has a turn for brooding over all this 
is a sort of ghoul, and might perhaps be called to 
exercise his function rather more appropriately in 
the churchyard than in the church. At the same 
time, it is not a small part of human history or 
human experience which is of this nature, and to 
ignore the fact would be still more senseless than to 
brood over it. It can never be an inviting, though 
it may be an instructive, study. If you fling on it 
the light which there is in the recorded thought of 
the great Teacher, and especially in this one say- 
ing of His, the result must be to show that the forces 
of destruction balance other forces in the sphere 
of human life, are needed to do it, and that 
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thus it is not one part merely of the divine order, 
but the whole of it which is beneficent. In a 
word, the man who asks with regard to all that 
men and nations have most reason to dread and 
fear, "When shall these things be?" — who asks 
this question with any hope of gratifying a morbid 
craving for the sensational, such as belongs to the 
chapter of frightful accidents, is under a hallucina- 
tion as to the order of the world in which he lives, 
or rather is mistaken in supposing, as he virtually 
does, that there is no such-order. 

As every one knows, whether he has been a 
traveller himself or has only read the accounts of 
travellers, it is astonishing in eastern and tropical 
countries to see how instantaneously the vulture 
pounces upon the carcase. What is astonishing on 
land is still more astonishing at sea, as every one 
on board ship on a voyage in the South Pacific must 
often have noticed — silence and solitude in the 
heavens above and the sea beneath — one vast re- 
splendent solitude answering to another. You look 
to sky and sea, above, around, and feel that in that 
vast transparency nothing can be hid, not even a 
gnat's wing, for hundreds of miles. But if a dead 
cat or a piece of meat is thrown overboard, almost 
it would seem in an instant the albatross, the 
vulture of the sea, or some of his kin, has dropped 
out of the sky upon it, and has to fight for the 
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possession of it with a score or a hundred of com- 
petitors. 

"Wheresoever the carcase is, there will be the 
eagles gathered together." The muster does not 
take place by chance here, there, anywhere, but it 
must take place just then and there. It is just as 
sure as that the soul of things, the good that is in 
them, goes out of them, that dissolution and de- 
struction begin to operate upon them. The sana- 
tory arrangements of the universe are as wonderful 
as any other. It is in fact involved in that law of 
progress which is the law of human society, that 
growth, increase, development of what is good and 
useful should be accompanied by dissolution and 
destruction of what is the opposite. That which 
lives in the sphere of human affairs is the natural 
antagonist, the destroyer, vulture of that which is 
dead, or ought to be so. There are other causes at 
work to this effect, but this is one. 

It is in this point of view that it is so significant 
to find Jesus forecasting in connection with the new 
doctrine of peace on earth, good-will among men, 
not peace but a sword — not an immediate mil- 
lennium but tribulations, disasters, convulsions such 
as the world had not seen before. Every step in 
advance, much more, every great step in the pro- 
gress of civilization, culture, religion, by necessity 
of the case, involves the dissolution and destruction 
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of what has hindered it and is incompatible with it. 
God is not a God of the dead but of the living — 
not merely not of the dead but against the dead, 
and for that we are the living to praise him. 

Nothing, not even gunpowder or dynamite, is so 
destructive as an idea, if only it be a good idea. 
Nothing in the sphere of human life and human 
history is so much solvent of the worst as a touch 
of the best. What is good in this sphere only 
keeps its life till that which is better comes, and 
then there is nothing for it but death and dissolu- 
tion. Let in a little light, or, as it has been called, 
a little lucidity, into the sphere of human things, 
and, as sure as fate, whole forests and thickets of 
error, unreason, superstition, misbelief, not only 
droop and pine, but rot and beg for destruction. 

This comes of that struggle for existence in 
which men have their part to play, of the stern 
necessity there is for human life to make the most 
and the best it can of itself and its surroundings. 
A man might write a treatise, rather than a sermon, 
on this subject and call it a history of civilization — 
with an appendix concerning the true religion. In 
the sphere of human life, I repeat, that which is 
the life of things is their use. When that is spent, 
all things else conspire to have them not only dis- 
abled but abolished. On sea and land where man 
is not, it may be only contingent, though usual, that 
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where the carcase is, there the eagles are gathered 
together ; but where man is, it is certain. 

Steam and electricity are new ideas, new forces 
by which man has extended his command over 
material resources indispensable for his existence. 
As surely as these new ideas are introduced, there 
ts found to be implied in them destruction as well 
as creation. A host of things in which there was 
life because there was use become refuse and old 
lumber, — handlooms, wooden ships, mail coaches, — 
and with regard to them the question is how they 
are to be got rid of. A new gun is invented in 
America or in England, and all the stands of arms 
in all places of arms throughout the world become 
lumber until they have undergone a process of 
conversion which is a process of destruction. 

Belshazzar's feast is not a spectacle pleasing to 
gods or men, that small part of mankind excepted 
for whom the lights flare upon rude riot and 
excess. It may be a product of civilization and 
of national struggles and aspirations. It is not 
exuberant life, but rampant disease and corruption, 
and as such it is marked for dissolution and de- 
struction. Always when it is at its height there is 
to be seen the handwriting on the wall, telling that 
tyranny and oppression have but their day, that 
they are weighed in the balance and found wanting, 
that the next thing to heedless excess is destruc- 
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tion. The doctrine of constitutional liberty gains a 
footing in a country ignorant of it before — the result, 
if not at once, inevitably is, that institutions, laws, 
privileges, class distinctions, offices and officers, lose 
what vitality they had, and with regard to them, as 
with regard to all that is dead, the question is, 
what is the swiftest and most effectual method of 
destruction. 

In every department of human life the same 
process is at work, that which lives and grows 
necessitating the dissolution and removal of that 
which is useless and corrupt. In this view of it, 
the process is a necessary part of the fulfilment of 
the divine order on the side of progress and im- 
provement. It is beneficent. That which so often 
makes it seem other than beneficent — and this too 
has to be recognised as a fact — is the redundance 
of vested interests — it is that in so many instances 
the interests and affections of men and nations 
are linked rather with what may have been once 
good than with that which being better is destined to 
dissolve and to replace it. This is why destruction 
which goes along with creation is so often a painful 
and terrible experience. It is not unfortunate or 
unnecessary for mankind that Belshazzar and his 
courtiers should have but their day, or rather their 
night; but, when the handwriting on the wall makes 
its appearance, the mighty king and his court can- 
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not well be expected to welcome jt There is 
comfort and satisfaction for a benevolent and 
thoughtful mind in the reflection that the sanatory 
arrangements of the universe are as wonderful as 
any of the other arrangements in it ; but for men 
and nations whose habits and feelings are involved 
in the existence and perpetuation of what is op- 
posed to them and inconsistent with them, these 
arrangements cannot but be felt to act often in a 
harsh, peremptory, ruthless, unsparing manner. 

It is well however to accustom ourselves to look 
at them in the proper light, namely as beneficent, 
not only that we may not miss or misread a great 
deal which is written for our learning in the pages 
of history, but that in the changing fashions of our 
theology we may be always mindful of one thing, 
to recognise God as not a God of the dead 
but of the living. Only some scattered hints 
can be thrown out on a subject which is far 
too large to be adequately discussed here and 
now. 

Having said that it is in the first place and 
above all in one way, namely, in the course of 
human progress and enlightenment, in the natural 
growth and increase of what is most alive because 
most useful and beneficial, that much in the sphere 
of human life and human society loses its vitality 
and becomes a prey to destruction, I must add 
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that in other ways the same result is assured, 
especially in the way opposite to the natural 
growth of good, namely, the natural growth of evil. 
Good is a solvent of the worst — the most powerful 
of all solvents. So is the worst a solvent of that which 
is evil, or not the best. It is a part of the eternal 
order of the world for that which is good to operate 
in the destruction of that which is opposite to 
itself : the greater the good the greater the destruc- 
tion. So it is no less a part of the eternal order 
that the forces at work in the sphere of human 
things, if ungoverned or misgoverned with reference 
to that order, operate also in the way of destruction. 
There are combinations of atoms which under 
certain conditions are quiescent, harmless — in a 
solid form they can be handled with safety, in the 
form of fluid or gas they are irresistibly destructive. 
Considering what man is on the one hand, and what 
on the other are his surroundings in the universe, 
much that finds a place in human life and human 
society is of this character ; the latent force in it 
under certain natural conditions has only to be 
developed to prove destructive. 

This is one of the great lessons of history and of 
the Bible, which is partly history. It is one of 
which, as a rule, we are less mindful in the 
Christian Church, not only than we ought to be, 
but less mindful than people were accustomed to 
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be in our own branch of the Christian Church 
centuries ago. It is a set-off of its kind, and not 
an inconsiderable set-off, to the harsh theology of 
the Reformation preachers and leaders that they 
were every one of them, or almost every one, 
addicted to reflecting and discoursing much upon 
the question, not what must I do to be saved, but 
what must we do — what must the nation and other 
nations do to be saved ? Often, it is true, the 
harsh theology of the men of the Reformation 
dictated a harsh and repulsive estimate of the 
character and destiny of nations and of man- 
kind, but it is to their credit that, such as it 
was, an estimate of that sort was a great part 
of their preaching. It is a meagre as well as a 
hypochondriacal religious and social life which is 
nourished among us in some quarters by preaching 
which is a stereotyped rejoinder to the question 
What must / do to be saved? or which has no out- 
look upon mankind except backwards upon Judea 
and beyond that to the Egypt of the Pharaohs and 
to Noah's ark. 

What is read and thought inside the Christian 
Church, I mean on the subject of the teaching 
of history, man's wonderful experience in this best 
or worst of all worlds, is what is read and ex- 
pounded in church piece-meal on Sundays, here 
a little and there a little, and altogether very little 
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indeed — what is written in the Bible, that is to say, 
and no more. And that certainly cannot be too 
highly valued. As far as it goes it is incomparably 
instructive. Yet I will venture to say that religious 
education, if not among boys and girls at school, 
certainly among children of a larger growth of this 
generation, is not what it ought to be ; religious 
thought lacks more than it contains of one invalu- 
able element when people have only read the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles and have not opened a 
book to see what is meant by the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire or the French 
Revolution. 

These are two great epochs in the history of 
mankind, epochs of destruction and construction. 
It was never intended by Providence, I am sure, 
that all that relates to them should be for religious 
people in this century anxious to acquaint them- 
selves with the divine order in the world, thrown 
into the background, and, indeed, marked lumber or 
contraband by comparison with accounts in Kings 
and Chronicles of the wars of the Jews with each 
other and with the surrounding tribes and nations. 
Read Gibbon, and you see how in the prodigious 
organization of the Roman Empire, which was so 
indispensable a preparation for the diffusion of the 
Christian religion, all that was once good and living 
was turned to its opposite, all that was originally 
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crude or vicious in its conflict with the laws of 
Nature and of God was enormously developed, and 
in its conflict with them was reduced to help- 
lessness and rottenness. Then you see on every 
side as far as the eye can range, not the barbarians 
only, but all that was living and aggressive in the 
world conspiring and combining to have the enor- 
mous carcase riven in pieces and dispatched. There 
never was such a carcase under heaven before, or 
such a muster of the eagles. 

It is the same picture, perhaps on a smaller 
scale, in the history of the French Revolution. 
Read Carlyle, and see what was good in courts, 
laws, institutions, social gradations, refinement 
of manners, religion, turned to its opposite, 
and therefore as good as dead, or worse than 
dead. What a mass of antagonisms, in their 
origin and in the first place violations of the eternal 
order, but in the second place recriminative and 
mutually destructive; what an array of such 
antagonisms are at work with an issue as terrible 
as it was unforeseen. There the carcase was, and 
there the eagles were gathered together. 

Look again at slavery in America. There, too, 
as in the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
and in the French Revolution, in the antagonisms 
of national life arising inevitably out of the life of a 
people ungoverned or misgoverned, there as regards 
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the eternal order of the world was the carcase, 
and there the eagles were gathered together. 

It is the same lesson which is to be learned from 
the history of these periods as history is now 
written, which is taught in the books of Chronicles 
and Kings, when you read that Rehoboam or Jero- 
boam or Ahab did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord, and brought down upon himself and 
upon the people along with him the horrors of 
pestilence, famine, war, rebellion. But with refer- 
ence to the intricate conditions of human life, 
rational life, in modern as compared with ancient 
times, the lesson is enforced in these histories in a 
different manner from that in which it was possible 
for a Jewish annalist to teach it. 

In all these instances good came out of evil. 
The sanatory arrangements of the universe are 
wonderful. So far it is not difficult to see how 
it is possible to justify the ways of God to 
man, to vindicate the eternal order from the 
suspicion of being needlessly relentless. The first 
lesson which is taught by these instances, at any 
rate that which is first demonstrated by them is 
that, if evil is good in the making, part of the 
process finds its explanation in the nature of evil 
as compounded of elements mutually repulsive. 
That which is in harmony with the eternal 
order, which experience therefore calls good, is in 
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harmony with itself, and its existence and growth 
are assured by that harmony. That which is out 
of harmony with the same order, called evil because 
it has been found to be so, is in conflict with itself 
as well as with all that is, and is therefore up to 
the limits of its growth and increase, and in propor- 
tion to its growth and increase, self-destructive. 
Good is a solvent of evil, evil is a solvent of itself. 
This is one of the great lessons of history and of 
the revelation of God in history ; and we have not 
learned much till we have learned it. 

I have said too much upon this point, considering 
the time at my disposal, though perhaps I could 
hardly have said less. One does not need to 
be an alarmist to see or to acknowledge that 
we ourselves live in critical times, in which the 
lessons of history that are taught as clearly as 
this is ought not to be disregarded. God is not 
a God of dead nations like the Hebrews, but of 
the living like our own and others with which we 
have relations of amity or antagonism. Politics are 
perhaps foreign to the pulpit, but history is not so, 
not even the history of Turkey or the history of 
Russia. It is evident that the state of things in 
one of these countries — I mean in Russia — is 
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that, be the constitution of the Government right 
or wrong, so much of civilization has entered into 
the life of the people that now much of what 
organization has been provided for it is found to be 
in conflict with itself, because more or less in 
conflict with the ascertained conditions of human 
well-being and progress, with the eternal order of 
the world. Where life and growth ought to be you 
have decay and corruption and the necessity, or at 
any fate the origin, of Nihilism, that terrible eagle 
which under other names has so often astonished 
mankind by appearing where it was not looked 
for. 

It is no less evident than anything with regard to 
the condition of Russia that in our own country as 
well as in most European countries at the present 
moment, that is to say throughout the civilized 
world, a movement of a critical kind is in pro- 
gress. and is always gathering volume and force to 
alter, if not subvert, existing social and political 
conditions and arrangements in regard to the rela- 
tions of class to class — of the rich to' the poor, the 
titled to the untitled, the capitalist to the labourer, 
the owner of land to the landless and penniless, in 
short, of the educated, governing, privileged few to 
the misgoverned, neglected, ill-starred many. It is 
a movement which is not to be checked or vetoed, 
we may be sure, by Parliamentary tactics, by one 
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political party saying to another, " Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther," or by platitudinarian 
preachers, preaching at so much a quarter the good 
old gospel of every man being bound to be content 
with the lot in which Providence has been pleased 
to place him. The question with regard to this 
movement is whether or not there is in it any 
indication or proof that in the present organiza- 
tion of society, here and elsewhere, there is included 
much which at any rate in this age belongs not to 
civilization and Christianity, but to barbarism and 
heathenism, much which is antiquated and per- 
nicious. If in that organization much of this nature 
is included, it is as good as under sentence of death, 
and the dissolution of it is a foregone conclusion. 

All this might be applied to special institutions, 
customs, modes of thought, of which I have no 
time to say anything. I can only name for your 
consideration one or two examples in which the 
application of it is a simple affair. 

It is a question with a great many different sorts 
of people, actuated by different motives, how long 
the Church will last or whether it will last for ever. 
That is so large a question, especially considering 
the wide diversity of signification which belongs to 
the word Church, that I shall not enter into it at 
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example, and ask the question with regard to 
that. Not much time or reflection is needed to 
answer it. Of course the Church in this sense 
would not be abolished though it were disestab- 
lished to-morrow. In that view there is no need 
to ask whether the disestablishment eagles that 
have gathered together are genuine eagles or sham 
eagles, artificial kites hoisted into the air to frighten 
the partridges. We don't need to ask that question. 
The question with regard to the existence of the 
Church, which has been of use else it would not 
have lived so long, is whether in its present form it 
has still in it any or much of the vital force of use 
and profit — not use and wont. I should say from 
my reading of history, and of the Bible too, that a 
Church once alive in that respect might go defunct, 
and then we know, from Scripture and from 
history, how long it could last and what would 
become of it. 

It is what gives Churches — I am not speaking of 
course of the invisible but of the visible Church — it 
is what gives Churches as well as other institutions 
their lease of life, longer or shorter as the case may 
be, that their life is commonly a mixed quantity, 
includes use and profit along with use and wont, 
even use and wont with a resemblance to original 
sin or a likeness to total depravity. There are 
always eagles, ground eagles, screaming destruction 
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to all that is ancient, conventional, customary — 
Churches among the rest of human things. If there 
were Churches which only or chiefly or at all sought 
to arrest the progress of enlightenment, to meddle 
mischievously with man's vested interest in truth 
and light, or which proposed to themselves as their 
loftiest aim perfection in the matter of Church 
millinery, doctrine a la mode, posture and imposture, 
and did not help to clothe the naked and to feed 
the hungry, and as regards the moral and spiritual 
universe open the eyes of the blind, they would 
not long be cumberers of the ground. 

Turn from an institution like the Church to 
consider for a moment a mode of thought. You 
can see from what I have been saying of the 
sanatory arrangements of the universe, what is the 
meaning of ordaining a fast-day to arrest the 
ravages of a pestilence. An eminent statesman, 
now no more, would not have given so much offence 
in our day as he did at the time by recommending 
the well-meaning people of this city who begged 
him to proclaim a fast in view of the spread of 
cholera, to study cleanliness in reference to the 
conditions of towns and cities, to remember that 
dirt was matter in the wrong place. We under- 
stand all that better now than it was understood 
thirty or forty years ago. We know that where 
there is matter in the wrong place the consequences 
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of that misplacement are not to be obviated or 
restricted but in one way, not by fasting and prayer 
which are spiritual acts, but by sanatory labour 
well directed. To us accordingly, I suppose, the 
meaning of a fast intended to stop the cholera 
might be expressed by saying that it is to put up a 
scarecrow to terrify the eagles. Here in fact we 
have an instance of a mode of thought, once lively 
enough, now defunct, the soul of which was about 
to depart thirty years ago and has since departed, 
and which all the activity of the human mind 
in every department of its labour and striving is as 
fast as possible resolving into nothingness. 

Like this one, many older modes of thought are 
a prey to destruction in presence of that which is 
truer and better than themselves. It does not 
matter that so many books have been written and 
so many earnest discourses preached to show that 
a man is to be saved, that his destiny as a rational 
creature is to be determined here and hereafter by 
renouncing the use of his reason in order to believe 
what his reason either does not tell him to believe 
or tells him not to believe. That is a mode of 
thought out of which the life that was in it has for 
the most part departed, just because something 
better and truer has entered into the common 
thought of the race, just because we have been led 
in many ways, by many paths, to believe so much 
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more than it was believed once, that a man is saved 
and his destiny is fixed, not indeed by the works of 
the law, but by believing with all his heart that 
which to a good and pure heart was never doubtful 
since time began. That older mode of thought in 
presence of this newer, the new being better than 
the old, loses its vitality in spite of all endea- 
vours to coddle it, and is undergoing decay and 
dissolution. 

In all this, what has been said has been said of 
judgment, retribution, calamity, destruction, all the 
darker and darkest side of human life and human 
history. The outcome of it all as regards the 
individual man is that he should learn or suspect 
that there is a chance, or rather certainty, absolute 
certainty, of one result from the association of his 
interests and his affections and his activity with the 
baser and worse part of life, the result, namely, of 
calamity, judgment, retribution, call it what you 
please, occurring to him. In regard to these sana- 
tory arrangements of the universe God is no 
respecter of persons. Hell and the devil are figures 
of speech, just as the eagles of which I have been 
speaking are metaphorical. But they mean much, 
the meaning of which is more rather than less in an 
aee like ours in which thev are taken for what 
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what is out of harmony with the divine eternal 
order, the possibilities of human nature, of human 
life, for the individual man as for the race, are vast, 
incalculable, sublime. Here, too, the forces of 
destruction balance those of production and crea- 
tion on a scale which is sublime. Just because 
there is in every man a higher as well as a lower 
nature — good in that sense as well as evil — disorder, 
confusion, conflict, are possible in every life, certain 
if the lower nature usurps the place of the higher, if 
good grows not, lives not, and if evil lives and grows. 
Look at the drunkard, the liar, the sensualist, the 
hypocrite, the slave driver, the slave of ignorance, 
the slave of greed or envy. It is the disorder and 
confusion and degradation which are certain in the 
inward life of the man, not that which is contingent 
in his outer life, that is of the nature of calamity, 
judgment, retribution. That is where the carcase 
is, and where the eagles are gathered together. 

This is true and it is full of warning. Yet, 
I think that in that view of the darker side of 
human life which it is possible for a thoughtful and 
benevolent mind to take, the feeling which must 
finally prevail over every other in regard to it is not 
that of the alarmist or the dogmatist who is awed 
by the expectation of chaos coming again, or who 
shudders at the idea of falling unawares, perhaps 
through sudden death, into the hands of the living 
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God. It is rather the feeling of a believer in an 
order which is divine and eternal, which in reference 
to evil as in reference to good is wonderful in its 
working, the destruction belonging to which is 
beneficent, the severity of which is kindness. "Thy 
mercy is in the heavens, thy faithfulness reacheth 
unto the clouds. Thy righteousness is like the 
great mountains. Thy judgments are a great deep. 
How excellent is thy loving kindness, O Lord ; 
therefore the sons of men put their trust under 
the shadow of thy wings." 
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METHODS OF SPIRITUAL TREATMENT. 

" Suffered many things of many physicians." — Mark v. 26. 

Twelve years, according to this narrative, this 
woman was under the care of physicians, and twelve 
years are no small of part human existence. For 
a considerable part of this mortal life her effort 
had been with their help merely to live ; she had 
suffered many things of many of them, and had 
spent her whole living upon them, with the result 
that she was nothing bettered but rather grew worse/ 
Medical treatment is often unavailing, because medi- 
cal science and skill have to contend, in many instan- 
ces or most, not only with disease but with stupidity, 
not only with the distemper of patients but with their 
ignorance and carelessness. But at any rate cases 
like this are not rare in which ample leisure is given 
to observers to consider how unavailing it is. How 
often have we not heard the same story as we read 
here, of the elaborate futility, under certain condi- 
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tions, of medical practice. Day after day the 
patient goes to his doctor, hoping for relief from 
his sufferings, if not for restoration to health, all 
the while perhaps doing his best to frustrate the 
efforts which are made on his behalf; he has new 
and again new remedies tried upon him from 
which much is expected and nothing is gained ; in 
despair of being cured by one physician, he tries 
another; turns from the doctor to the quack, and 
from the quack back to the doctor, till at last pos- 
sibly there is no hiding from himself the truth 
which has long been palpable to others, that his 
case is hopeless, and that for him physicians and 
physic are of no avail. 

If there is a suggestion, however, lurking in 
the narrative as to the occasional futility of medical 
treatment, still more significant is the fact on which 
it lays stress that, whether or not this patient had 
suffered much from her plague, she had at any rate 
suffered many things of many physicians. 

Except by curious inquirers little is known now 
of what patients have had to suffer beyond and 
above what nature meant they should endure. At 
present in this country and other European coun- 
tries much is done by medical skill, if not to con- 
quer disease, certainly to alleviate pain. The whole 
tendency of medical practice, as we know anything 
of it, is in the direction of carefully minimizing 
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suffering. But possibly, taking the whole history 
of the world into view, speaking of the experience 
of all ages and all nations, we might have to ad- 
mit that it is questionable whether the sum of 
human misery and agony has not been increased 
rather than diminished by physicians. Until mod- 
ern modes of thought and investigation served to 
demonstrate their futility and absurdity, the most 
arbitrary and violent methods of arresting and 
alleviating disease were those which were every- 
where in vogue. Until comparatively recent times, 
even in the most enlightened countries of Europe, 
bleeding and blistering, the actual cautery, liberal 
doses of the most nauseous, most powerful, most 
poisonous drugs, were the chief resources of the ordi- 
nary medical practitioner. He was dogmatic in his 
conviction that, when anything is wrong in the 
human body, nature must be forced by vio- 
lence to put it right, and his patient had often 
to suffer more from him than from fevers or 
wounds. All these arbitrary and violent modes 
of medical practice are obsolete except in the 
East — where no anguish compares with that 
connected with the disturbance of a custom or 
any change of ideas. Elsewhere they are recog- 
nized as irrational and absurd, and denounced 
as barbarous and even inhuman. There are cases 
in which the physician must still, to save life, re- 
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sort to treatment which is painful. But it is now 
known, it is now conclusively settled among 
physicians, that the way to master disease is not 
to torture the patient into health or into his 
grave, but to provide that those miraculous pro- 
cesses of nature which include healing should as 
far as possible have fair play, to make art the 
handmaid of nature, instead of offering any vio- 
lence to nature in the name of art. Now-a-days, 
therefore, your physician who is not an -age behind 
his age does not give you drugs in doses which 
horribly aggravate your suffering — he prescribes 
fresh air, the delights of travel, gentle exercise, 
good diet, warmth, comfort, suggests that pleasant 
company has its own benign influence on body 
and mind, recommends innocent amusement, and, 
as regards the welfare of this mortal tabernacle, 
agrees with the ancient maxim that godliness with 
contentment is great gain. It is certain that 
more cures are effected by the modern system 
of medical treatment, while, as for the soothing of 
pain, no comparison is possible between them. 
The difference between the two systems is that 
by the one the attempt is made to check and to 
extirpate disease by violence, by the other to aid 
nature by gentle methods to overcome it 
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the curing of disease by violence has been much 
and long in vogue. In our day, it is true, we hear 
little and know less of the coarser and more out- 
rageous means which were once universally ap- 
proved for effecting spiritual cures. We don't 
now believe that we can save souls by burning 
the bodies belonging to them. The mode of 
thought, to which it seemed possible or likely that 
by sending a troop of drunken dragoons into a quiet 
village on a Sunday morning and putting the inhab- 
itants to the sword, the condition and the prospects 
of the kingdom of God might be improved in the 
neighbourhood has become obsolete. The civil 
magistrate among us does not exercise his powers as 
a terror to evil-doers at the bidding of any ecclesi- 
astical dictator or committee or corporation. We 
have so far reduced the doctrine of toleration to 
practice that we no longer resort to the in- 
fliction of political disabilities and the use of 
legal penalties in order to repress dissent and to 
quash heresy. But, as we know, these methods of 
spiritual treatment were once universally approved 
throughout the Christian world. John Calvin be- 
lieved in them as much as the most scandalous of 
the popes or the most ruthless of Christian kings 
and emperors. Skill and courage in the application 
of them were celebrated in verse and commemor- 
ated in marble, as we now honour great statesman- 
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ship or distinguished philanthropy. The man who 
did not believe in them was to his age and country 
a Laodicean, a Gallio, a man of Belial, a son of 
perdition. We hear little now of the preaching of 
condemnation, the agonies of the damned in hell 
do not now echo wherever two or three are gathered 
together in the name of the merciful Son of Mary. 
But it is not long since this was believed to be the 
only faithful preaching of the gospel and the only 
way to save souls. There are opposite methods in 
theology as in medicine ; the older is manifestly 
giving place to a newer, if not a better. We may 
regret the change, but at all events we cannot dis- 
pute it. In general the old way in theology as in 
medicine was arbitrary, harsh, violent. Its motto 
was u kill or cure." According to the conceptions of 
revealed truth upon which it proceeded, revelation 
has been added to experience, divine light has 
superseded the light of nature, to give us the most 
hopeless and dismal view of the world and life, of 
human nature and human destiny. According to 
the view which it gives you of the religion of 
Christ, you can only understand Christianity by 
approaching it through an older religion, which 
it was destined, not to improve, but to supersede. 
Its Christianity looks down upon you from Sinai, 
and its colossal features are cut in the image of the 
Jew. Compare the harshness of the Mosaic religion 
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with the mildness of the Christianity of Christ. In 
general, if you look at the older religion of the Bible, 
you see that it deals with human nature harshly 
and violently, not merely using terror as its main 
instrument, but banishing nature from nature, twist- 
ing human life into artificial shapes and forms, so 
that when its stern code of laws is ever so strictly 
obeyed, the man who has obeyed it is not neces- 
sarily a righteous man, a good man, a man of sound 
moral and spiritual nature, but only a respectable or 
regimental Jew. Does not St Paul harp upon this 
in all his writings, telling us in a hundred ways, under 
a hundred different figures of speech, that the law 
was a system of bleeding and blistering, actual cau- 
tery, caustic and drastic drugs applied to the spiritual 
man, with only the effect in most cases of making 
him worse instead of better ? 

In spite of the contrast which Judaism thus 
offers to the Christianity of Christ, the newer 
religion has been assimilated wonderfully to the 
older. That form of Christianity with which the 
world hitherto has been more familiar than with 
any other is one in which there is more of the 
spirit of Deuteronomy and Leviticus than of the 
sermon on the Mount, or the good Samaritan, or 
the Prodigal Son. To please God, that awful 
censor who sees you and knows you without 
knowing your frame and remembering that you 
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are dust, you must hate the world, abhor and 
renounce everything which makes youth glad 
and age cheerful and life tolerable, you must 
not be natural, you must keep down or cut 
out as much as possible all human desires and 
feelings, you must not take too much pleasure in 
your children or your friends, for God is a jealous 
God and may cut them off to spite you. As a 
creature on the brink of eternity you must give 
up your mind to the thought of death and judg- 
ment and be of a sad countenance every day, 
but especially on the Lord's day. You must keep 
the Sabbath very strictly and miserably — you must, 
in short, be as unlike as possible what you would 
be if you were not religious, no matter about being 
merely moral, just, true, generous. You must at 
least and above all be strict in the keeping of the 
Sabbath, regular in attending church, pious in the 
observance of Sacraments and hours of devotion. 
Are not these the notions of Christianity which 
are still, I will not say common, for few people 
entertain the whole of them, but to be found linger- 
ing out in many minds — especially some ancient 
clerical minds — the remainder of a long and pros- 
perous and powerful existence ? Judaism over 
again, Christianity cut in the likeness not of Christ 
but of Moses, not according to the model of the 
new Jerusalem in the sermon on the Mount, but to 
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the pattern showed to Moses on Mount Sinai! 
Human nature and human life are to be subjected 
to all this harsh and violent treatment, bled and 
blistered, clipped and tortured out of their original 
shape, in order to be made Christian and fit for the 
kingdom of God — with what result history can tell 
us, and the newspapers, and that critical observa- 
tion commonly directed to our neighbour which 
ought to be applied to ourselves. 

Properly understood, the religion of Christianity 
repudiates the ancestry which is thus assigned to it. 
In regard to harshness and arbitrariness its features 
are only related by contrast to those of the older 
religion which it came to supersede. If the Chris- 
tianity of our age differs from that of many ages 
preceding ours on the score of being more tolerant, 
more humane, more rational, the difference up to a 
certain point would be universally admitted to be 
in favour of our Christianity. It would be admitted 
to be a difference in the direction of a return to 
pure, or, if you choose to call it such, primitive 
Christianity. There lives not a bigot, possibly 
even in our country, in which bigotry, like courage 
and some other virtues, has been a prolific growth ; 
there lives not a bigot, possibly, who would maintain 
that the spirit of Christianity was purer, truer, more 
consistent with itself and with the eternal reality of 
things, in the hillmen and their persecutors than it 
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is in these times when Christ is preached every 
way, even in that which is called heresy, without 
anybody having to go to the stake for it, or to 
submit to more misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation than is perhaps common in every sphere 
of life, including that of keeping a doOr in the house 
of God. Up to a certain point it is admitted that 
the Christianity which is humane, rational, which 
commends itself to the intelligence and the temper 
of an enlightened age, is a truer Christianity, nearer 
the original type than one less humane, less rational, 
that is to say, more arbitrary, more antagonistic to 
human nature. Beyond this point the truth may 
not be so universally admitted, but it is the truth. 
Pure Christianity is another name, not for what is 
violently antagonistic to human nature, but for that 
which finds in human nature itself, as regards every 
variety of mental, moral and spiritual disability and 
disorder, the force which is mighty to heal, and 
bless, and save. As Christianity was at first known 
in the world, as after a long period of contention, 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation, it begins 
to be commonly known again, it distinguishes itself 
from other religious systems by nothing so much as 
by the unlimited reliance which it places, not upon 
authority armed with force or with ferocity to crush 
resistance, but upon the existence of a better nature 
within us, kindred to itself and to the skies. The 
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law came by Moses — an external machinery for the 
production of ecclesiastical piety. Grace and truth, 
those things which are of inward origin and opera- 
tion, the healing forces of a better nature, came by 
Jesus Christ, were quickened in his life and ministry 
into newness of life and vastness of dominion. I 
don't find anything said about original sin in the 
Gospel, as to the amount of depravity, total or 
otherwise, to be attributed to human nature, not a 
word, as far as I know, was ever said by our Lord. 
But whatever may be held to be the Christian 
view of these matters, it is certain that what 
according to the doctrine of Christ is held 
to be wrong in human nature, is not to be put 
right, according to that doctrine, by any kind of 
arbitrary compulsion, but simply and solely through 
the restored and quickened action of that which is 
spiritual in man ; first that which is natural, then 
that which is spiritual, the one in a sense being as 
natural as the other. It is the story of physicians 
and their patients over again, with this difference 
only, that the true idea of medical treatment would 
seem to be a discovery of these latter days, whereas 
with regard to spiritual religion the right method 
has had almost to be re-discovered some eighteen 
or nineteen centuries after it had found for itself 
consummate and world-wide expression. One thing 
the enlightenment of our age has done for us, it has 
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delivered the immense majority of religious minds 
from the superstition which made as much account 
of a text of Scripture, perhaps wrongly translated, 
as of the spirit of a book, or of all the books put 
together. We have come to look to the spirit of 
the writings to which we assign the character of 
sacred oracles, and in comparison with that to make 
small account of a verse here and there, with regard 
to which, perhaps* scholars cannot exactly inform us 
whether it ought to be there or not Looking thus 
to the general scope of the teaching of Christ, we 
have no difficulty in seeing what religion was meant 
by Him to be in relation to all moral and spiritual 
disability and disease. It was not to be a system 
of bleeding and blistering, of curing by counter- 
irritation, of making six days of the week holy by 
making the seventh miserable, of making earth a 
place of torment in order to render heaven accessible, 
of overcoming one disease by the production of 
another. It was to be a kindred influence with the 
sunshine, and the air of shores and hills, and the 
kindly ties of home, and the sympathy which is 
born of comradeship in adversity and sorrow — 
it was to be an influence kindred with all 
these in restoring to health those that were ready 
to perish. Every way you choose to look at 
it, this is the character of the Christianity of Christ. 
Its method is not, in the name of the divine, to 
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order human nature to be other than it is, but to be 
what it is at its best. Christianity, as we in our 
age begin to understand it and to see its divine 
perfection, does not seek to terrify us from evil, it 
is not # a revelation of a worse hell than pagans 
dreamed or Jews imagined, it seeks to win us to 
good, it is a revelation of the only heaven which 
has any reality — that to which the good man and 
true belongs and of which he knows the blessedness 
and peace, sitting by his fireside and surrounded by 
his children. To touch and rouse sympathies in us 
which are the best part of our nature, and which 
intercourse with our kind has left dormant or dead* 
it brings us into contact with that Supreme Lover, 
Benefactor, without whom a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground, who numbers the hairs of our heads, 
who is kind to the evil and unthankful, who will 
have all men to be saved and to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth. In thus representing the highest 
of all as the best of all, as perfect eternal goodness 
and mercy, as not almighty force but boundless pity 
and mercy and forgiveness, Christianity appeals to 
human nature as susceptible of being moved by 
influences divinely sweet and pure and tender, and 
yet at the same time as native to the better part of 
man as breathing is to his lungs or sight to his eyes. 
In the same way, having no code of laws to pro- 
pound according to which other goodness than 
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natural goodness might be produced, referring 
to the law of love and sympathy written in the 
soul itself as supreme and universal ; setting aside 
goodness after any other law than of human 
nature as no goodness at all ; recognising in the 
good Samaritan though he was a heathen, in the 
prodigal's father though he is not reported to have 
been a believer, natural goodness as good, the best 
of human nature as divine ; blessing in the name 
of God all those persons and all those things that 
are blessed by honest, good, pure, true hearts the 
world over; pronouncing that goodness which is 
natural to be the highest goodness of all — in all this 
what Christianity does is to adopt the line of the 
modern physician who, instead of torturing his 
patient into health or into his grave by arbitrary 
and violent treatment, submissively seeks to aid 
nature to do its own wonderful work of restoration 
and healing. It finds in human nature itself, not in 
the exercise of any arbitrary exterior pressure or 
compulsion, the best, and indeed the only, possible 
resources for the production of that goodness, not 
churchy but human, which is life eternal and divine. 
If this be so, we have reason to be thankful that 
we live in an age in which, as in the treatment of 
the body so also in the treatment of the soul, the 
light no longer shineth in darkness, the darkness 
comprehending it not. It does not follow, of course, 
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that all who cling to what is old in religion are 
made worse while those who adopt what is new are 
made better. We cannot thus distinguish between 
old-fashioned views of Christianity and those which 
begin to find general acceptance as more rational 
and more consistent with the teaching of the life of 
Christ. No system of treatment of the soul, any 
more than any particular treatment of disease, is 
attended with manifest, immediate, invariable 
success. But if there is to be any treatment of the 
one or of the other, it is a great matter that it 
should be right rather than wrong, if it were only 
because wrong treatment makes things worse 
than no treatment. And as regards different 
phases of our faith, it must be said that Chris- 
tianity was likely to fail of its object, and even to 
produce evil instead of good, when it pitched its 
pretensions too high and in an arbitrary manner 
required from men, from motives little known here 
below, the virtues of angels. Then it was likely 
enough to make human nature worse instead of 
better — not more but less humane. On the other 
hand, that doctrine seems more likely to have 
some good result, which lays stress upon the 
fact that what religion claims as due to God is 
exactly what reason dictates as best for man, and 
that whatever may or may not be required of us by 
men or by churches, what is required of us by the 
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eternal law within us, is to be true to ourselves, to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
God. In this sense spiritual religion, the religion 
of Christ which we profess, has a future of which 
no criterion or prophecy is supplied by the 
past What pure Christianity, Christianity in its 
original spiritual form, can do for the healing of the 
nations, has not been ascertained or determined by 
the course of Christian history, long as that course 
has been. How incomplete is the story of redemp- 
tion, regeneration, salvation for all mankind, of 
which the opening page was written in song so long 
ago. There is nothing in it to show that Chris- 
tianity is effete, and that when it is old it cannot 
renew its youth. It is younger and fresher to us, 
perhaps, than at any time since it had just been born, 
since it was first heard of in an obscure corner of 
an empire which derided it, but could not crush it 
or cope with it. If what has been said has any 
truth in it, what is peculiar to our age in regard to 
Christianity is, not that here and there a mind is to 
be found which is influenced by the religion of the 
Gospels, in its purest, most spiritual form, but that 
in that form as contrasted with other less spiritual 
forms, it has begun to gain acceptance with the mass 
of men who have any powers of thought, any capa- 
city for distinguishing between what is rational and 
what is opposed to reason and rejected byconscience. 
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Converts might be made to any form of Chris- 
tianity at any time and anywhere, but it is not sur- 
prising that it has taken ages and ages to accomplish 
this end — the turning the minds, not of the few but 
of the many, to that wisdom of the just which 
consists in seeing things exactly as they are. It is 
comparatively easy to convert, in a sense, indi- 
viduals, even nations, from heathenism, cultured or 
barbarous, to the Christian faith. It is far more 
difficult, it requires ages and ages, to change modes 
of thought which have long been established in the 
world, which have been transmitted from generation 
to generation, perhaps in their very make and con- 
stitution, bodily and mental — it requires ages and 
ages to change these, to make that spiritual in them 
which was earthly and sensual. This is what Chris- 
tianity has been silently doing these many hun- 
dreds of years, while it may often have seemed to 
be doing little or nothing. It is itself a parable of 
which the parable of the leaven hid in three 
measures of meal is a partial glimpse. As the 
final embodiment and consecration of spiritual 
religion it almost disappears for ages in that which 
is alien to itself; but it is working its work secretly, 
bringing about a revolution in the thought and 
feeling of mankind in relation to the most important 
of all objects of thought and feeling — a revolution 
of which we in our day see signs in the heavens 
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above and in the earth beneath. It was no doubt 
simply by the force of the appeal which it made to 
the spiritual nature of man that the Christianity of 
Christ— of the sermon on the Mount, of the par- 
ables, of the Cross, — made its first impression on 
the world, first established itself among the things 
that are. But once it was established it associated 
with itself one way and another an overwhelming 
concourse of minds unspiritual, minds to which it 
was more necessary, more comfortable, more con- 
venient, to have a religion of some sort than to be 
sure of what their religion was. Thus, in contact 
with unspiritual modes of thought prevalent in the 
world, incorporated in Christian communities and 
Christian churches, spiritual religion, as it was heard 
from the lips of Christ and of apostles, was vulgar- 
ized, made commonplace, earthly, sometimes sen- 
sual, not a little devilish. To change again those 
prevailing unspiritual modes of thought by which 
Christianity was debased and weakened could not 
be the work of one age. It meant not only a 
revision of a creed, such as might be made by a 
committee of divines, it signified the reconstruction 
of the whole fabric of society, changing fundament- 
ally the entire character, mental, social, moral, of 
men and nations. We in our time see more of the 
great work of Christianity accomplished in this way 
than other generations have seen. To us, therefore, 
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it may seem as if the best proof that Christianity is 
divine is the fact that it is gifted with the power of 
being ever young. The future belongs to it more 
than did the past, and herein it is glad tidings for all 
mankind. The day has come, not of pure religion 
being numbered with the things that were, but of its 
putting forth its real miraculous power for the 
healing of the nations. When the work is done of 
which we see a marked, and indeed a wonderful 
progress in our day, of the religion of the Son of 
Man uniting men and nations in the recognition of 
love to God and man as life eternal and divine, 
of religion being made not a cause of strife and 
hatred and a marplot of all human joy, but a bond 
of union among men and nations, a principle of 
co-operation stronger than any political or social 
tie, then, though the winter wind will still be cold 
in northern lands, man's ingratitude, dishonesty, 
cruelty will be felt to be more cutting than the 
wintry wind ; but better than our years have been 
will be those that will be seen by our children and 
our children's children, and peace shall be upon 
Israel. 
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V. 
TRYING TO DO ONE'S BEST. 

" Let us not lose heart in well-doing." — Gal. vi. 9. 

In the progress of society, as the result of the 
organization of industry advancing step by step, 
life is changed for the mass of men in two respects. 
In respect to work, which is a great part of their 
life, classes and divisions, on the one hand, are 
multiplied in number; on the other hand, there 
is greater uniformity, superficial uniformity, intro- 
duced into the lives of the members of each class 
and division. In the manufacture of pins, I sup- 
pose, one set of workmen are employed upon 
heads and another class, or more classes than one, 
upon points. Rows of houses, undistinguishable 
from each other except by a number on the door, 
stretching away from the factory gates, form a 
town, accommodate a multitude of hands who in 
the books of the firm employing them are known 
each by a number. This is one result of advanc- 
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ing civilization, a superficial uniformity in the 
lives of the great mass of mankind. 

There is another and different result, a less 
superficial one. In regard to doing the best they 
can or the worst they can in such a state of society 
as ours, highly organized in point of industry, not 
so well organized in regard to the higher life of 
mankind, instead of progressive uniformity among 
the mass of mankind there is progressive differ- 
ence and disparity. The corruption of the 
best is the worst. Advanced civilization has 
more to show both in the way of the best being 
made of life and the worst being made of it than 
barbarism or more imperfect civilizations. In 
those rows and blocks of houses with which we 
are familiar in great centres of population, which 
are undistinguishable save by a number on the 
door ; among those hands known by a number 
to the firm employing them and paying them 
wages, there is to be met with perseverance in well- 
doing on the one hand and there is ingenuity and 
determination in ill-doing, such, I suppose, as you 
could not match from the records of more simple 
and primitive communities. 

"Let us not lose heart in well-doing" — perhaps 
a better equivalent for the apostolic phrase than 
" Let us not be weary in well-doing " — let us not lose 
heart, that is to say, in trying the best we can in 
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the face of difficulties and adversities If we speak 
of that, our own time and the society of which we 
are a part will supply us with abundant illustra- 
tions of what is meant Ask what it means, and 
perhaps some such case as this might present itself 
to the mind of some one acquainted with the houses 
and the haunts of the poor in Glasgow. There is 
a father and two daughters, one of whom is a hand 
in a factory, and the other a deformed creature 
who has been confined to bed for some years, and 
who, as a helpless invalid, demands all the atten- 
tion and assistance to be got from the one effective 
member of the domestic firm — in her spare hours, 
spared from sleep. In circumstances like these it 
is easier to imagine one losing heart than not losing 
it. Yet it is under circumstances not very unlike 
these that hundreds and thousands of people, hands 
in factories and shipyards, keep on trying to do 
their best all their lives, and do it, not losing heart 
in well-doing, in a way which is astonishing. 

Trying to do one's best in this way I distinguish, 
of course, from what is often considered the best 
one can do — living a decent and orderly life with a 
view to another world and the rewards and punish- 
ments that belong to it. In view of what is usu- 
ally expected to be the outcome of it, there is not 
much surprise to be felt if people persevere in a 
regular course of paying their debts, abstinence 
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from swearing and from drink, and going to church. 
It is not in this line that the perseverance in well- 
doing which our time and our society has to show 
is calculated to strike us as astonishing. It is in 
that other direction, of facing circumstances with 
a stout heart, and trying to make the best of 
them just because it seems the natural thing 
to do, and therefore the only thing to be done. 
Your mill-worker — with her drunken father and 
her hunchback sister on her hands, the great 
concern of whose existence is that the poor- 
law inspector should not be allowed to come be- 
tween her and them — she does not go to her work 
in February mornings thinking of the splendours 
of the new Jerusalem — most likely not, at any rate. 
She anticipates the rising of the sun in her going 
forth, and comes back wearied at night — wearied but 
ready to begin her voluntary toil : if she has time 
to think at all, she only thinks of what she is doing 
as the thing which it would be shameful on her 
part not to do. Of this sort of trying to do one's 
best in the face of adverse circumstances there is, 
thank God, a great deal in the world — enough to 
be thought a considerable set-off against all that is 
of another and opposite sort in the society of which 
we are a part. 

At all times, and now more than ever, most of 
the heroism of the world is unconscious. The best 
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of it is so. Those moral prodigies who attain heroic 
proportions and, in consequence, occupy a position 
in relation to ordinary humanity in which homage 
is so freely lavished upon them that they cannot 
but become highly conscious of themselves, are 
apt, like most modern giants on show, to begin to 
manifest constitutional debility somewhere or some- 
how. It is, at any rate, most probably in the ranks 
of commonplace humanity, after all, that the truest 
heroism is commonest, as far as that means what it 
does mostly mean — trying tp do the best one can 
in the face of adverse circumstances. 

There is a great deal too little of this in the 
world. That is true. But the wonderful thing 
after all is, not that there is so little, but that 
there is so much. On the whole, as regards 
those duties, obligations, activities, which, though 
apparently in themselves trivial or at any rate com- 
monplace, make up the sum of human existence, 
what is remarkable is not that so few people, but 
that so many people, keep on in a sort of way 
trying to do the best they can whatever they 
may happen to meet with in the shape of diffi- 
culty or adversity. At the same time this is 
just to say in other words that it is not so 
easy for most people to do this as not to require 
that it should be premeditated and provided 
for. It is a large part of mankind for whom 
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the advice must have a good deal of force, " Let 
us not lose heart in well-doing," a great deal 
more force than the advice, " Buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest." There is more 
risk of things going wrong with most people in 
regard to well-doing in general than in regard to 
going to market. 

An acute observer of mankind, who was not a 
cynical observer either, was accustomed to say that 
at the age of forty men get tired of being honest. 
About that time of life, according to his observa- 
tion, men lose heart in trying to do their best as 
regards honesty. Be that as it may, not many 
men, I should say, have lived till forty without 
having had some such experience as that of which 
the remark is a more or less grotesque and humor- 
ous representation. After forty, I should hope, 
many men continue to be honest who have been 
honest before, if only from force of habit — honest 
even in trades and callings and occupations the 
most open to suspicion on the score of harbouring 
doubtful characters. It is a calumny, no doubt, to 
say that no old politician, parliamentary or ecclesi- 
astical, is honest. Neither Jew nor Gentile who on 
account of age is obliged to wear a peruke is, I 
suppose, by the same fatality compelled to wear a 
mask. It is just as certain, however, on the other 
hand, that in trying to do the best they can as 
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regards honesty among other things, a common 
experience of mankind is of difficulty and obstruc- 
tion which does not always diminish, but often 
increases, with age or with the result of age in an 
enlarged acquaintance with the world and its 
ways. 

Take as an example of those things as to which 
the difficulty of keeping on doing one's best is 
felt often to increase instead of diminish after 
forty — take as an example, not any disclosure 
of the bankruptcy court, but that in which there 
is so much bankruptcy, so much paying sixpence 
in the pound or nothing at all — I mean friendship. 
A man goes on, let us suppose, till he is forty 
trying to do his best not only for his own satis- 
faction and well-being, but for the comfort and 
happiness of a circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, including, of course, relatives. If you look 
into it, that means a great deal. It means the 
regulation of life in various relations and in a 
vast variety of circumstances and incidents, not 
perhaps by the highest standard conceivable, but 
at any rate by one which is very far from being 
the lowest, and is very different indeed from no 
regulation at all. But one event happeneth to all 
— his wife, or his son, or his daughter dies, or is lost 
to him in one of those other ways in comparison 
with which the way of death is that of pleasantness 
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and peace. It is all very well, is it not, in such 
circumstances to say, Never mind, do not lose heart, 
bate not a jot of heart or hope, go on exactly as if 
nothing had happened, persevere in all that well- 
doing in which your perseverance has been all that 
your friends could have desired. If the man to 
whom you say that answers you with a sickly 
smile which tells that he does not for the present 
feel quite equal to the effort, what can you say to 
him or think of him ? 

Worse than this may happen to a man, of 
course, in the way of friendship. Friendship is 
a great part of life, and the best part of it In 
trying to do the best we can to cultivate friend- 
ship, it is not easy always to distinguish be- 
tween selfish and unselfish feelings, between what 
we are doing for ourselves and what we are doing 
for others. Nor is it needful to distinguish very 
precisely. It is worth doing the best we can to 
cultivate friendship, whether it be considered for our 
own private interest or as a contribution to the well- 
being of society. Is it an experience at all rare 
with men of forty, or men above forty, that, in 
proportion as we come to feel more and more the 
need of friendship as a solace and support amid 
the cares and troubles of life, we find that there 
is less of it on which we can thoroughly depend. 
The worst of this is not that old friendships are 
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reduced in number by the accidents of life and 
the probability, which is a certainty, of death. 
Nor is the worst of it perhaps that here and there 
an old friend, on whom it was thought reliance 
could be placed in a time of need, is discovered to 
be unreliable. Worse than all this is the discovery, 
which perhaps is sometimes unavoidable in the 
course of a long life with regard to a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances, that it hardly ever 
contained an individual altogether worthy of the 
attachment and affection to which it was once 
thought he was entitled. When one is urged to 
do one's best in the way of friendship, this, to say 
the least, is a discouraging sort of experience — one 
the effect of which can be recognised sometimes 
in the advice of ancient sages among us moderns, 
retired and superannuated Poloniuses, who counsel 
young men to have few friends, and not to expect 
much from any of them. 

Widen the bounds of life so as to include a 
larger section of society than a circle of private 
friends and acquaintances, and possibly, indeed 
certainly, you widen and deepen this sort of ex- 
perience. It is in trying to do the best we can at 
the bidding of social impulse, feeling that it is 
possible to have and to enjoy life at its widest, 
best, noblest, intensest — it is just in that direc- 
tion that we are most certain to meet with diffi- 
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culties and reverses which put a strain upon the 
most determined purpose, and try the courage of 
the stoutest heart. Here, as we cannot but soon 
discover, the difficulty is that we have to deal not 
merely with the folly and perversity and wicked- 
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and respectability from which he has fallen by his 
misconduct ; once more in that way we try to do 
the best we can for him. Across the street are the 
pawnshop and the public-house, which receive him 
and the like of him into what are almost everlasting 
habitations, and what they make nearly as certain 
as the alternation of day and night is that the best 
we can do in this instance should end in failure 
and something worse. There is a chance of losing 
heart in trying to do one's best in this way — I 
mean that of simple benevolence. What is done to 
be sure does not always fail, but it fails so often 
that the chance of losing heart in the business is 
considerable. After all, however, simple benevol- 
ence, though a noble department of human life, is a 
very small, limited department of it. If in that 
department there is a chance of losing heart in the 
endeavour always to do the best we can, in many 
or most other departments of human existence, a 
great part of mankind give up trying altogether. 
In much the larger part of our existence, as in the 
matter of friendship, we are actuated partly by 
regard for our own interests, which may be called 
selfishness, partly by social instincts, impulses, 
sympathies, which are more or less unselfish. In 
this wide sphere of activity, at any rate when the 
width of it is recognised, to keep on trying- to 
do the best we can in the face of such difficulties 
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as we are certain to encounter, requires determina- 
tion and perseverance possessed only by the few. 
The order of the day here is not, You may chance, 
unless you take care, to lose heart ; it is rather, 
Give it up altogether, for it is impracticable. 
For it is here, above all, that you find you have 
usually to deal not only with the perversity and 
folly of the greater part of mankind, but with what 
is, as I have said, so much more intractable — 
stupidity, blindness, and imbecility. Thus it is as if 
the difficulties of the Irish question seem rather to 
multiply than to diminish when one or two at- 
tempts have been made to settle it. Give it up, is 
the word which occurs to many or most people on 
both sides of politics. There is no use trying to 
settle it. Do you not see that the difficulties are 
only increasing ; do you not see what sort of people 
you have to deal with in trying to settle it ? Any- 
one who takes an active part in political life or 
in public affairs of any description must lay his 
account with often having more experience of 
annoyance and vexation than of satisfaction and 
enjoyment It may be true that some portion of 
the nation or of the community must occupy them- 
selves with these matters — that this is essential to 
the well-being and progress of all human society ; 
but what many people say to themselves and to 
their friends is, You see what is to be got by 
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meddling with affairs of the sort Settle the 
question as to doing the best you can in regard 
to them by doing nothing at all. 

So in regard to domestic life, the training of 
children, perhaps, or the treatment of domestics, 
what trying to do one's best means is incessant 
thought and worry and anxiety, with what result ? 
Why, perhaps that children who are very carefully 
brought up don't turn out better than children who 
are less carefully reared, and that servants who are 
treated with exceptional kindness and consideration, 
don't see it and look out for another situation. 
Give it up altogether, is therefore what many 
people are disposed to say in matters of this sort 
after a short experience of trying to do the best 
they can. 

There is the same story to be told in regard to 
industrial and commercial life. It may be all very 
true to say that honesty is the best policy, but in 
practice that does not mean that the honest man is 
sure always to be the most successful man. In all 
trades and professions and callings, I suppose, 
there are successful quacks, impostors, adventurers. 
To be thoroughly honest often means to compete 
with this class of men for success and to be 
beaten by them, not because they deserve to win, 
but because so large a part of the public are 
stupid enough to be imposed upon by their artifices 
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and pretences. Give up trying to do the best you 
can ; it does not pay; follow some less stringent rule. 
You have a good cause to maintain or to promote, 
and you are so certain that it is good that you are 
willing to take some trouble about it How much 
trouble are you willing to take? is the question 
you will most likely have to answer before long. It 
is a good thing to stand up for truth, fair-play, 
justice, kindness and fellow-feeling between man 
and man, and everybody, or almost everybody, 
feels that it is good. But other people don't 
see what you see. Their ignorance, prejudice, 
mental feebleness and blindness is such that 
you can make no impression upon them as to 
the truth of your views and the sincerity and 
rectitude of your feelings. You are willing to 
take some trouble to have these matters ruled as 
you would like to see them ruled. The question 
comes to be, How much trouble are you willing to 
take? It is not perhaps, Will you go to the stake, 
if need be ? but, Will you live most of your 
life in hot water ? When that is the question in 
regard to trying to do the best we can, give it up 
altogether is the conclusion to which many people 
are apt to come, not perhaps all at once, but 
gradually and with certainty. 

" He that will speak the truth must expect mar- 
tyrdom on both sides," was said in times different 
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from ours, when Whig and Tory, Churchman and 
Nonconformist, rationalist and orthodox believer, 
fought with other weapons than those with which 
they encounter each other now. But it is still true. 
All mankind feel that it is a great thing, manly and 
noble on the one hand, of priceless advantage to 
society and to human progress on the other hand, 
to search honestly for truth, and when you have 
found it to utter it fearlessly. Everybody 
agrees with everybody about that. But is there 
any walk of life in which a man can devote 
himself to the search for truth and to speak- 
ing the truth which he has found in a fearless 
fashion, without discovering for himself that it is 
not usually the way to success in life but the 
straight road in the opposite direction ? He has, 
perhaps, some reward in the approbation of the 
few, but it is a hundred to one that he forfeits 
the favour of the many, which means so much 
in the way of bread and butter as well as 
renown. Those who know better than he how 
to address themselves to the prejudice, stupidity, 
cupidity of the multitude, leave him behind not 
only in the race for riches, but in the competition 
for credit and reputation. In trying to do one's 
best in this department of human affairs the chance 
of losing heart sometimes is, for most men, not so 
much a chance as a certainty. 
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Well, then, as all this may be taken to show, it 
seems as if much of our trying the best we can were 
fighting, as I have said, against the course of nature 
itself, so much of it having thus to be opposed to 
the intractable ignorance and stupidity, and not 
merely the folly and perversity, of our fellow- 
men. It is all owing to the landlords having 
been allowed to appropriate the soil, says one 
authority, that so much is wrong, that there is 
so much to put right, that well-doing is so mani- 
fold and so difficult a business, under the 
conditions of the most advanced and civilized 
society. It is all owing to what took place in 
that happy garden in which the tenant and the 
proprietor were one, says another. The truth 
of the matter seems to be that the develop- 
ment of mankind has been and will continue to 
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contend in a great part of our activity with the 
comparative ignorance, unreason, mental and moral 
feebleness and blindness of the many, and with 
the degradation which results from it That 
disadvantage and disability cannot be altered in 
a day or in a generation to the extent to which we 
should like to see it altered. To this extent, but 
only to this extent, is it true that in trying to do 
the best we can according to the best we know, we 
fight against the course of nature and are engaged 
in a hopeless enterprise. 

It is just because there is progress, development 
in human life and human society, that there is 
inequality and disparity in it, such as makes it so 
difficult, in our social relations particularly, to keep 
on trying to do our best instead of adopting some 
less stringent rule of action. If there were no 
development there would be no such inequality as 
there is between the best of men and the worst, and 
no such difficulty as there is for most men not to 
lose heart in trying to do the best they can. 

There is, then, a conclusion to which all this 
brings us ; I shall have to state it rather 
than prove it or illustrate it. It is because 
in trying to do the best we can, it often seems, 
as regards direct and immediate effects and with 
reference only to a limited period of time and a 
limited portion of human society, as if we were 
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contending against nature itself, that we are so 
apt to lose heart in well-doing. To prevent this 
consequence of taking a narrow view of things, 
the best that can be done is to take a wider 
view, viz., that development, progress, is the law of 
human life and society, though the process may 
seem to be, and in point of fact is, slow and un- 
equal. In trying to do the best we can, in never 
losing heart in the business, we are partners 
with the Eternal in accelerating that process, how- 
ever it may seem that our effort and endea- 
vour is for the time unavailing and abortive. 
However it may seem to be fighting against 
nature and the course of things, it is in reality, 
and in a wider view, working out the Eternal 
order, to keep on trying to do our best in the 
face of all difficulties and reverses. That is a 
view of things to the truth of which history is 
a witness. There is progress, though it is slow. 
To take that view, and to give it the place which 
it ought to hold in all our thoughts, is the best 
provision that can be made by us against the 
great calamity of losing heart in well-doing. 

God said to man when he made him, at any 
rate the moment he sprang into conscious exist- 
ence, Do thy best, Winter and Summer, in plenty, 
in poverty, with circumstances to favour or to 
withstand, and thou shalt live. Though it is not 
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recorded in the Bible, I know that it is so, because 
it is so written in the very nature of man. Do 
thy best, never lose heart in doing that, and thou 
shalt live. Other life worth the name than trying 
to do the best he can, there is not for man upon 
the earth or anywhere else. 

To reinforce this one great consideration as 
to not losing heart in well-doing, there is 
another — that to which I have referred — that this 
perseverance is required in the interests of 
the race, as much as for the well-being of 
the individual. And on this ground of the well- 
being of mankind, the appeal in favour of well- 
doing on the part of the individual can be made 
with effect, if it is rightly made, to all mankind 
If it appeals to little or no feeling on our 
part to be told that we can only make the 
best of life for ourselves by trying to do the 
best we can, it may yet appeal to some feeling 
in us to be made to see that in that way we 
do something for our kind which we are not at 
liberty in their interest to do or not to do, 
but which we are bound to do as much as we 
are bound to continue in existence. If there 
is not some such feeling in us, to which this 
consideration can appeal with effect, it can only 
b£ said, not that we are not ready to die, but 
that we are not fit to live — that from our composi- 
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tion the best part of human nature has been some- 
how omitted or abstracted. 

We owe to our kind more than we can repay by 
never losing heart in well-doing, by trying to do 
the best we can in the face of all difficulties and 
reverses. That is one consideration which pre- 
sents itself in connection with this view of human 
society as one whole. Any advantage which we 
have, social, intellectual, moral, spiritual, over any 
of our fellow-men, and which, by dividing or seem- 
ing to divide us from them and our interests from 
theirs, makes it the more difficult for us to do the 
best we can for ourselves and for them — any advant- 
age of this sort we owe a great deal less to any 
meritorious effort of our own than to what has been 
done for us in the course of that progress of the 
race to which so many generations have con- 
tributed their share. If there is an aristocracy of 
intellect and virtue in existence, if there is a spiri- 
tual aristocracy, it rests upon the basis of a vast 
democracy more ancient and for the most part 
more worshipful and venerable than itself. This 
was not the view, I know, of an eminent man who 
was asked at a parliamentary investigation what 
education he would give the mass of the community. 
He said he would give them religious education. 
When he was asked further how they could be 
educated religiously without having other educa- 
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tion, his reply was — " Suffering — whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth." His notion was that the 
aristocracy of virtue and knowledge is self-support- 
ing ; and that, that being the case, the democracy, 
whatever it is, may be left to shift for itself except 
when, as a last shift, it appeals to heaven. And 
this is a view of things which is not altogether anti- 
quated. But it is exactly, I need not say, the 
opposite of the truth. No man is in a high or a 
good position in this world in regard to the higher 
interests of mankind who does not owe his advan- 
tages so much to his kind rather than to himself, 
that in trying to do the best he can for others he is 
doing no more than repaying some part of his debt. 
There is progress, though it be slow and un- 
equal. That, let me say in conclusion, is the great 
truth which we have to keep in mind so as not to 
lose heart in well-doing. It is because, among 
unnumbered generations of men, countless indivi- 
duals have lived by the rule of trying to do their 
best in spite of difficulties and reverses, that we are 
where we are to-day with our hopes of to-morrow 
and of heaven. Perhaps it is always the few who 
live by that rule in anything like perfect and 
saintly obedience. But let as many as do live by 
it give up the effort to live by it, and the conse- 
quence must be not merely that we and they should 
no further advance in civilization or in moral and 
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spiritual refinement, but that we and they should 

retrograde into barbarism. Let us not lose 

heart in well-doing, for in due season we shall reap 

if we faint not. It is a contribution which we are 

bound to make to the well-being and progress of 

mankind, and in making which it cannot but be 

that we shall enjoy in the course of life and in all 

its changes the best and highest satisfaction that 

the soul of man can have, in feeling that 

there is an eternal order, and that it is just and 

good, and that in submitting to it we are at one 

with that Father and Friend of all that lives, 

who is the beginning and the end of all things. 

The spirit, if not the letter, of the whole 

teaching of Christ is represented in saying, 

Do thy best and thou shalt live. His appeal is 

constantly to the natural instincts of mankind — 

those which are concerned in well-doing, not in the 

narrow sense of religion being a part of life, but in 

the sense of life being all of the nature of religion. 

What is dictated to us by nature or by our position 

in human society as to doing the best we can, 

nothing less, if nothing more, that he takes and 

places in the light of the Eternal and Divine — 

that it is his whole doctrine to say, is what is 

pleasing to God, that is salvation and eternal life. 

In the doing of it a man becomes a son of God, 

and to him the kingdom of heaven is already open. 

H 



THE RIGHT OF THE POOR. 

"Call the poor and the maimed." — Luke xiv. 13. 

Bad as it is to have a low or unworthy aim in 
life, it is still worse to have none at all. It is so 
because, in the pursuit of low or at least unworthy 
aims, many men exercise and cultivate fine and 
almost noble qualities of character, and certainly 
live lives which are in a measure satisfactory to 
themselves and useful to society ; whereas the man 
who is without a definite aim, besides being very 
much at the mercy of all influences hostile to a 
good life, has many chances to one against his life 
turning out either satisfactory to himself or useful 
to others. Perhaps the lives which might be des- 
cribed as aimless are the majority of those with 
which we have much acquaintance or familiarity. 
They drift along to one consummation or another, 
rather than push forward to a goal the attainment 
of which is the fulfilment of high hope and the 
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accomplishment of a great purpose. Just the very 
last thing in the world which is to be assumed, 
however, as probable with regard to this fact is, 
that it is the occasion of any deep and lasting 
regret Such regret is perhaps rare enough to 
remind those who have read it, of the prologue to 
one of the greatest of modern tragedies. In that 
prologue the question between the manager of the 
theatre, who wants a new piece for his stage ; 
the poet, who is expected to supply him with 
what he wants ; and the actor — the critic off the 
boards, who plays the part of literary adviser — 
the question between these three is what sort of 
piece it would be best to attempt In this colloquy 
it is the poet's part to insist upon those lofty 
views of the end and aim of poetry which almost 
identify it with revelation and religion — represent 
it, therefore, as possibly in some cases appealing 
rather to posterity for a just appreciation of its 
merits than to the undiscerning public of to-day. 
To his coadjutors nothing could be more foreign 
or fantastic than such notions. One after the 
manner of his kind insists that the success of an 
entertainment in which poetry is concerned is to 
be measured by the entertainment which it gives, 
not to posterity, but to the living world ; the other 
characteristically preaches that that success is to 
be estimated by results which can be expressed in 
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pounds, shillings, and pence- It comes in the way 
of this latter personage's argument to characterize 
the various sorts of people for whose entertainment 
something new and memorable is to be provided, 
to throw off in rough-and-ready outline a sketch 
of society as it is, of the social organization in 
which the dramatic poet and performer among 
others have to play their parts. Here are the 
victims of weariness and dulness, there of gluttony 
or drink or passion — people whose thoughts, 
even in the theatre, are of further excitement 
and dissipation. It is for such people as these 
that his poet has to work, and the work should 
be suited to their tastes, not to his fantastic 
humours. What do these people care for his divine 
raptures and ecstasies and heroics in regard to the 
majesty and beauly of nature, or the wonders and 
glories of man's world of thought and feeling, or 
art for art's sake, or love, the crown and flower of 
life ? Not a straw ; nothing of the sort will tell 
upon the cash box, except to keep it hollow. The 
ideal, in all its forms, is the poetry of life. This, or 
something like this, is the relation in which it 
stands to the multitude and the multitude to it. 
It presents itself for the most part to minds pre- 
occupied, this with business, that with pleasure — 
so pre-occtipied that it has but little chance of 
making much impression on them. Hence regret 
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as to unfulfilled ideals is rather a feeling widely 
diffused than keenly experienced. It would be 
for most men to forsake their own familiar prosaic 
world and to follow the poet into his world of 
moonshine to have a divine discontent with them- 
selves as to not making the best of existence. 
They have no time and no heart for poetry like 
this. Their hearts are engrossed with their business 
or their amusements, their pleasures, their ambi- 
tions. Talk to them of higher aims, and practically 
what they have to say is : " Call again." All this 
may be true, however, and yet it may be the case 
that there are few minds, and these comparatively 
aimless minds, that are not visited occasionally 
with compunctions and regrets which, if I may so 
express myself, have reference to an ideal life of 
some sort, of the attractions of which they are in a 
measure conscious — to purposes and intentions, 
hopes and aspirations, once entertained, but never 
fulfilled. As much of this feeling as does exist — of 
regret, I mean, having reference to some more or 
less noble ideal of life — may be accounted for best 
of all, perhaps, in one way. Just as the mind's 
demand for unity in its own operations and results 
is only satisfied when the ideas concerned in the 
'explanation of the phenomena of the universe are 
reduced to simplicity which admits of no further 
simplification ; so, as regards the whole world of 
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human thought, that demand is satisfied only 
when it is shown how all the complex and varied 
forms and processes of intellect and feeling can 
be traced to their origin in impressions and 
ideas so elementary that no explanation of them 
can be given. It is from this point of view that 
we are now accustomed to trace the progress 
of mind, and of civilization which is the out- 
ward expression of that progress. That view of 
life on this globe which is steadily displacing, by 
the cumulative weight of evidence in its favour 
every other view — that view which connects to- 
gether the sublimest efforts of reason on the part 
of mankind with the earliest and simplest forms of 
existence and intelligence — opens in the dim past 
of history, and beyond history, a field for the 
exercise of thought in regard to what mind is 
and how it has grown, the extent and interest of 
which are simply inexpressible. Ask, in this point 
of view, what has been the origin of this or that 
institution or custom or sentiment or law or mode 
of thought or expression. Before the last word can 
be said to have been spoken on that subject, most 
likely you have to be taken back over the whole 
field of history, and even beyond history to much 
that is only matter of inference or conjecture. Be 
the theory of evolution true or not, as far as the 
origin of man is concerned, it is beyond doubt that 
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all that is great and far-reaching in our modern 
thought, whether in one department of things or 
another, has been won for thought in the course 
of unnumbered ages, and that the first beginnings 
in the mighty conquest have been made by men 
whose intelligence seems nearer akin to the highest 
intelligence of the inferior orders of creation 
than to that of the loftiest intellects of modern 
times. In every department of human thought 
what a history of struggle and failure is brought 
before us by the growth of human intelligence, 
culture, civilization. All those modes of thought 
with which we are so familiar as to have the feel- 
ing that they must have been born with us, have, 
in point of fact, had a history going back into 
the night of ages — a history of intelligence not 
much beyond that of the inferior orders of crea- 
tion, waxing through infinite struggle and diffi- 
culty to that form and stature in which it feels 
itself to be kindred to the divine. Thoughts 
and feelings in which the governing forces of our 
lives, as far as they have any consistency, reside, 
are in this point of view an inheritance from ages 
of which the explanation is to be sought where no 
records ever existed. So it is that in the history 
of thought, thus conceived of, that which strikes 
us as most notable is the struggle and difficulty 
with which thought has freed itself from error and 
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illusion, noxious to human life, obstructive to the 
progress of human society. What enormous, what 
terrible systems of error and iniquity have every- 
where reared themselves in this world — reared 
themselves with infinite toil — only to be again with 
infinite difficulty overturned and removed. Yet it 
has all been in the natural course of things. 

Now that which on the scale of history is so 
strange and perplexing, and withal so grand a 
spectacle — this struggle and conflict belonging to 
the growing intelligence of the race, most of it 
gigantic failure — is repeated and reflected in the 
experience of every generation and of every indivi- 
dual. The problems and enigmas of life, as well as 
some of those belonging to learned and scientific 
research, are as hard to solve as ever, and the con- 
ditions under which they have to be solved in the 
brief space of time allotted to man upon the earth 
are in many respects not different now from what 
they were in the ages before history. On this 
glpbe at the present moment, much as has been 
won for thought by the struggles and endeavours of 
the race, there are portions of mankind in whose 
condition there is exactly reproduced and repre- 
sented every phase of the long conflict from its 
very commencement. So in every civilized society 
like our own we have its different stages all repre- 
sented in the actual intelligence and character of 
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whole classes and certainly of individuals belonging 
to different classes. If you put aside names and 
attend to things in the case of these classes or 
individuals, you can see that their intelligence and 
culture stand much where they stood when the 
human mind was with infinite difficulty and 
struggle emancipating itself from errors, illusions, 
superstitions, iniquities of which the names are 
now forgotten. So unequally, that is to say, for 
one reason or another, is the whole stock of intelli- 
gence gained by mankind, distributed even in 
civilized society, that if you but choose to look for 
the mind of any distant century or alien race in 
your own time, among your own contemporaries, 
you will find it there to the very life, ready to sit 
for its portrait. 

I take this view of the origin, progress, and 
distribution of intelligence to account for the 
feeling being so widely diffused as it is that life 
is a failure, that it has fallen behind its own ideal. 
Owing to the stock of intelligence and culture 
being increased, and preserved from age to age, 
the ideal view of life of the best minds of one 
generation is preserved for another — preserved so as 
to have some influence not only on the best minds 
of that age but upon minds of every order. So, 
also, all that relates to an ideal of human life in the 
best minds of any generation has for inferior minds 
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a certain royalty and majesty of its own to which 
tribute and deference have to be paid. Ideas and 
sentiments belonging to a high ideal of life, which 
the best minds of our age have received by inherit- 
ance from the best of another age and to which 
they have added something of their own — such 
ideas and sentiments reach other minds not at all 
prepared to entertain and realize them. So there 
is mingled, to a certain extent, in the experience of 
one and the same individual the experience of 
different ages of the history of the world. Some- 
thing belongs to the time that now is, a great deal 
to other times. Ideas and sentiments which 
human society in its highest circles of intelligence 
has left far behind it in its lowest circles it still 
retains. Many ingenious minds have exercised 
themselves in bringing to light in the lives and 
character of living men and women what survives 
in them of some past phase of the history of 
thought. They have shown us old foes and old 
friends, good and bad causes, wearing new faces 
among our contemporaries. That which has been 
thus done by clever novelists and learned his- 
torians, partially, and for their own particular 
purpose, may be done by almost anybody who has 
any powers of observation, on a large scale and 
with a striking effect. Just those ideas, sentiments, 
passions which we now see operative and pre- 
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dominant in the lives and characters of multitudes 
of men, in business, in love, in politics, in social 
life, are, thinly veiled, the same as in other ages, 
possibly what we now call the dark ages, held 
undisputed possession of the human mind. The 
only difference is that these ideas and sentiments, 
all connected once with a certain universally ac- 
cepted ideal of life, have now to accommodate 
themselves to the different ideal which is enter- 
tained by the best minds of the present time. It 
might not, perhaps, be charitable to say it in 
presence of many people to whom the remark 
applies, but it is true beyond doubt, that in almost 
every circle of society at the present day, highly 
civilized as society may be said to be, it is 
possible ta recognise types of character and life all 
the ideas and sentiments of which belong to ages 
before the birth of Christ, or to the dark ages 
since — types perfectly pure and unmistakable, 
though in some slight and superficial degree 
affected by the influences of modern culture. 
This is the case, I cannot help thinking, with 
regard to no small part of what is called fashion- 
able or respectable society. It is shown to be the 
case by such facts as that still in these sections of 
society, rank and wealth are of more account than 
worth or genius. A single fact of this kind will be 
found to signify, if it is only carefully examined, 
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that whatever thin veneer of Christian or other 
culture is commonly applied to character in these 
sections of society, generally speaking the ideas 
and sentiments, the aims and aspirations which go 
to form character are those which belong to the age 
in which might was right, in which it was the rule 

" That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can ; " 

in which, too, it was well believed by both parties 
that u only the brave " — or, as we should say, the 
ambitious and fortunate — "deserve the fair." In 
this point of view it is impossible not to recognise 
something grotesque in the connection between the 
newest and freshest life of the time and life older 
than the garden of Eden ; as, for example, in so 
many of the youths of the present generation who, 
unfurnished with ideas, or possibly with brains into 
which ideas could be put, knowing nothing of 
themselves or of the world but that they have 
desires and passions to be gratified, and that the 
world has pleasures to offer at certain fixed prices, 
set up for being gentlemen, and expect us to 
recognise in them, not the original barbarian, from 
whom possibly the best of us are descended, but 
the very beau-ideal of humanity. 

Consider in this view the growth and progress of 
mind, the co-existence in it of the thought, the 
ideas and sentiments of all ages, and you have 
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the key to much of the life of the time as it is 
characterized more or less by a sense of failure 
and disappointment. Some glimpses of the better 
and nobler ends of human existence, some ideas, 
sentiments, aspirations, belonging to a lofty idea! 
of life, are the capital — the intellectual capital — 
with which many of us set out in life. It is our 
inheritance from all the ages that have been, or a 
gift to us from the best minds still devoted to 
the life of thought. How soon this capital can 
be expended every one knows by his own experi- 
ence, or by attending to the observations of others. 
In the susceptible period of youth it is sufficient to 
keep life up to a certain height of hope and aspira- 
tion. It is the young man's dream, perhaps his 
pious resolution, that no vulgar, common-place, or 
sordid existence shall be his, but one, in this 
respect or that, at least something higher, greater, 
nobler than the life of the crowd. But the ardour 
of youth once checked and moderated by ex- 
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common-place man ; and so the lofty ideal is set 
aside, to be remembered only on occasions, and 
then, of course, with a shudder or a sigh. It is 
not the life which we once intended to live, it is 
not the goal we meant to reach, most of us, I 
suppose, who have lived at all, are disposed to 
say — not without some heartache which belongs to 
that reflection. By the light which is in us, and 
which cannot be altogether extinguished, a shadow 
of ourselves is thus thrown before us across the 
world of human life, the effect of which is to 
involve the whole life of man to our minds in that 
deepest and dreariest of the shades of night which 
we call vanity. 

The same experience belongs, in a different form, 
to that part which we have in the life of the com- 
munity and of the race. Utopias grow more 
ridiculous every age, millenniums are farther off 
every hundred and every thousand years. In 
every department of things in which the activity, 
energy, enthusiasm of the reformer is called forth, 
his hopes, for the most part, are like to be 
betrayed. All abuses die hard, and in dying 
leave their offspring well endowed. It is, every 
other day or year, as if that new era which is the 
oldest of men's dreams — the era of peace, happi- 
ness, freedom, enjoyment for the million — had 
commenced in the new invention, or the new 
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movement, or the new franchise, or the new 
society, or the new Ministry of all the talents 
or all the virtues, or in the last stage of the 
progress from monarchy to democracy. But im- 
mediately, again, it is always as if the new era 
would never come. Every Act of Parliament 
begins with a " whereas," which is usually followed 
by a statement of the necessity for the repeal of 
some other statute or series of statutes, this again 
to be repealed in due time with another whereas, 
and so on indefinitely, as if to have it shown 
in the statute book, as nowhere else, that all 
legislation is abortive, in the sense of being 
good only for the temporary redress of evils 
which cannot be abolished. These hopes apper- 
taining to the life of the society of which we are 
a part we share in proportion to the activity of our 
minds and the force of our sympathies. The 
disappointment, the continual disappointment of 
them, is what we have to share in the same way. 
The result to manv whose feelings are nerhatis 
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is that which is suggested by the considerations 
to which I have referred touching the unequal 
distribution in civilized society of the hardly ac- 
quired store of culture and intelligence. Every 
civilization is compounded of all civilizations, and 
of barbarisms lingering out a decayed existence 
into the bargain. Every religion, in its actual 
institutions and potentialities, is a medley of all 
religions, including fetishism, serpent-worship, 
mammon-worship, devil-worship, the worship of 
the golden calf, and I know not what besides. 
In every community, in its various grades, well 
marked in some, more indistinct in others, there 
is to be traced every phase through which social 
life has passed in all the ages, even the darkest 
of the dark, the rudest of the rude, the vilest 
of the vile. This is the explanation of the fact 
•that the new era is so long in coming, that the 
millennium recedes as mankind advances, that 
Utopias vanish into space, and that in every soul 
of man in which there is the love of mankind, 
hope is kindred to despair or sick unto death. 
That which commends itself to the best thought 
of the best minds as the thing to be done for the 
welfare and advancement of the community is 
the very thing, perhaps the only thing, that can 
be done or proposed ; but nevertheless we may 
look for its miscarrying after all, just because, in 
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order that it should succeed, what is required is 
that the best thought of the best minds should be 
diffused as it is not yet, nor shall be for genera- 
tions. Do not expect wonders from that project 
and this reform, which would work wonders if 
your civilization or your religion were all of one 
piece, since it has to work — if at all — among 
civilizations and religions as distinct from each 
other, though combined in your social life, as 
any that are separated from each other by thou- 
sands of years or of miles. 

Specially let me note, in a single word in con- 
clusion, how it stands with the supreme ideal, 
which we call the Christian religion. The ideal of 
human society which is expressed in saying 
' Thy kingdom come " belongs to a system of 
thought than which it is impossible there should 
ever exist anything more sublime or more divine — 
that of all men living as if in constant recognition 
of the fact that duty to man is duty to God. It is 
an ideal which presupposes, for its fulfilment, the 
fulfilment of all other ideals that have ever in the 
history of thought presented themselves to the 
human mind. As to that ideal there is not a mind 
in any civilized community so dull as not to see 
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progress hitherwards, nobody knows how. Dread- 
ful to think of, is it not, dreadful because true, here in 
this island this ideal has been in view of the multi- 
tude for ages, as the brazen serpent was in the 
view of the Jews in the wilderness, and still it is a 
question with us whether we should not empty our 
jails and erase from the face of the earth half the 
dwellings of men in our cities, before we talk any 
more of sending missionaries to Africa or the 
South Sea Islands. There are three thousand lan- 
guages in existence, so I believe, in every one of 
which the name of Christ is named. It is not with- 
out a meaning in regard to his followers that he 
came not to send peace on earth but a sword. 
When is the Christian era going to begin, is still 
the question of almost every thoughtful Christian 
at present breathing the breath of life. There is 
an ideal the grandest of all, with regard to which 
the feeling of mankind is — alas that it should 
be so much a dream ! — a dream never to be ful- 
filled. So where there is Christian thought and 
Christian life, and where there is none, or none 
that knows itself to be Christian, there is in regard 
to religion, as in regard to other things, sadness, 
disappointment, despair of the progress of man- 
kind. The view of things which I have suggested, 
however, gives us a more hopeful and cheerful 
anticipation. In its purest and loftiest forms the 
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Christian ideal of life is part of a system of thought 
the rest of which belongs, not to any or every civi- 
lization, but to one alone, the highest of all ; cer- 
tainly not to every one of those civilizations, even 
the lowest and vilest, which ours includes. You 
are preaching your gospel at present, as far as the 
bulk of your community is concerned, not to the 
Jew or the Greek, but to the barbarian whose 
tongue you know not and who knows not yours. 
Your ideal belongs to this time and to the highest 
conceivable civilization. All the ideas and senti- 
ments and aims of the multitude of minds to whom 
you present it belong to other times and other 
civilizations — for the most part actually the most 
ancient times and the very lowest civilizations. No 
wonder if in Protestant countries with reference to 
the results of this incongruity there should be 
whispers like this — " Were it not better if we went 
back to the dark ages for a more effective Christian 
ideal than the one we have : is it safe after all to 
shut up the devil and to do away with eternal 
punishment ? " So there is regret which is wide — 
if not always deep — regret as to the life of man, as 
far as all its ideals are concerned, being but vanity 
and vexation of spirit. My aim has been to sug- 
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so variously felt in every generation. The idea 
that the origin of it all is the perversity, the 
incurable perversity, of human nature, is one that 
cannot be entertained without loss and damage to 
all good hearts and all good causes. It dictates 
letting things alone in this world till they mend 
of themselves ; to which there should be added 
for the sake of clearness — " and that will be 
never." So, too, in regard to our individual lives 
and any hopes and aspirations which still belong 
to them, it bids us make little effort since much 
is sure to be abortive. I suggest, I think, a truer 
and at the same time a more wholesome view 
when I say that it is not the perversity of 
human nature, but the slow and unequal growth 
and distribution of human intelligence, which 
is to be taken as accounting for the hope deferred 
of mankind in regard to all their loftiest ideals. 
We would have religion first, grace first, heaven 
upon earth first, the millennium first. This is not 
God's way. He will, it appears, have education 
first, that education of which the history begins 
beyond all history in the night of ages, and to 
which in the case of millions of the human race 
'there still belong the confusions and darkness of 
chaos and old night. In this view the millennium, 
far off as it may be, is not too far off to be to a 
lover of his kind a goal to be reached in the attain- 
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merit of which some effort should be spent. In 
this view of things, all that we are or have that is 
truly human or divine is not our own ; we owe' it 
to the race to which we belong. "We are members 
one of another," and only pay our just and lawful 
debt to humanity when our lives are devoted to 
the advancement of our kind. In this view of 
things, the duty of forgiving till seventy times 
seven the faults, the follies, the sins and crimes 
of our fellow-creatures, is the duty of remem- 
bering that they are our own poorer brethren, 
poorer and needier in respect of all that makes 
life worth having, and that their share of the 
great inheritance of the race has been less than 
ours. In this view of things, what we have to 
say to ourselves in regard to our unfulfilled aims 
and aspirations and hopes — all the best and 
worthiest of them at least — is not, " It is useless 
to think of them, better to forget them and leave 
them behind us;" but rather this, " They are our 
inheritance from ages unnumbered, in which men 
sought with infinite toil and effort to rise in the 
scale of being, not above their nature, but ac- 
cording to their nature — they are the final result 
of experience which has been won at unspeak- 
able cost, and they point us to the true ends and 
aims of life, if life is to be worth anything/' They 
are not visionary but real, none the less that 
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they cannot be fulfilled. Our one chance, if all 
experience of mankind that is worthy of remem- 
brance and of honour is to be trusted — our one 
chance of good in this life or in any life, is to 
bring as far as may be all our thoughts and all 
our life, yet unordered and confused with regard 
to these ideals, into harmony with them. So 
near the end of this year as we are, these 
reflections, as far as they have any weight at all, 
will be thought to have a special weight. To- 
day, appropriately enough, we make our annual 
collection for the hospitals of the city. With 
regard to these and similar institutions, the neces- 
sity for the existence of which is the existence in 
sin and misery of so large a part of the community 
— with regard to these institutions, any difficulty 
which is felt as to obtaining for them adequate 
support is due above all, I think, to the feeling 
that in most cases in which they have relief 
to offer to the miserable, it is to the miserable 
whose misery is of their own creation. Practically 
they are institutions maintained by the rich for the 
benefit of the poor. It is the feeling among the 
rich that the poor have mostly their own habits to 
blame for their misfortunes and calamities, which 
checks the flow of sympathy and of money towards 
these institutions. In that view of things on which 
I have insisted this morning, you see how mistaken 
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a feeling this is. The truth with regard to those 
classes for whose benefits our charitable institutions 
are maintained is not so much that they are de- 
graded as that they have not yet had a chance to 
rise. It has not yet come to their turn to be what 
we are in point of civilization, culture, all that is 
excellent and estimable or wonderful for which we 
give ourselves' credit. We have great sympathy — 
some of us — for the negro because he is a negro, 
therefore a heathen, a barbarian, perhaps a can- 
nibal. For the victims of a civilization the greater 
part of which is near akin to barbarism, let us have 
at least as much sympathy as we have for the 
black man. 
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VII. 

CONSIDER THE LILIES. 

" Consider the lilies of the field how they grow." — Matt. vi. 28. 

Every gospel that is preacheci under the sun is at 
once old and new. Every form in which the re- 
ligious instinct finds expression for itself, along 
with something that belongs to time and place, 
has in it much more of human nature as old 
as Adam. Every scribe that is instructed into 
the kingdom of heaven brings forth out of his 
treasures things new and old, and it is to be re- 
minded of this to remark that the gospel which 
is preached by John Ruskin and other devout 
Christians of the present day, that gospel in which 
there is so much discourse of the beautiful, is in sub- 
stance as well as largely in form the very gospel 
which was preached by Plato four hundred years be- 
fore Christ. The thoughts of men are widened by 
the process of the suns, the human mind is not con- 
stitutionally altered or amended. If after a long 
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which predominate in all our modern sciences and 
investigations are law, order, unity. That partition- 
ing of the mind into various compartments, each> 
so to speak, supplied with its own machinery and 
occupied with its own particular industry, that 
minute partitioning of the mind which was required 
to suit the condition of human intelligence, when 
as yet intelligence was concerned chiefly with differ- 
ence and dissimilarity among things, has been done 
away in the larger scope of modern thought, much 
in the same way as the middle wall of partition 
between Jew and Greek has been done away in 
Christ. In the make and constitution of the mind 
there are for us, as there were for the thinkers 
of ages remote from ours, susceptibilities, impres- 
sions and ideas, such as those of the true, the 
beautiful, the good, which are distinguished from 
each other. But they are all, as we see, so inti- 
mately connected together in the structure of mind 
itself that to separate them, as they have been 
separated in earlier systems of thought, seems to 
us as great a blunder as it would be to ignore the 
idea of the conservation of force or the law of 
gravitation. • In the study of mind, we find our- 
selves obliged to recognise so much difference in 
the quality of our impressions and ideas as to 
make it possible or necessary to speak of faculties, 
powers, susceptibilities, distinguishable in a more 
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or less marked manner from each other — that, 
for example, with which we are concerned in 
religion from that with which we are concerned 
in art. These distinctions in the quality of 
our impressions and ideas being recognised, the 
unity of thought, the unity of mind, still remains 
for us a fact, of which every advance of knowledge 
contributes some further demonstration and illustra- 
tion. Among the reasons for a revival of interest 
in the old gospel of the connection of the beautiful 
and the good this reason is perhaps entitled to 
prominence. It has thus come to be felt, as it 
never has been felt before — at any rate not since 
the days of Plato — that with reference to the 
cultivation of the beautiful and the good we are 
concerned with one and the same mind; and further, 
that, granting some distinction to exist in the mind 
between classes of impressions and ideas, the beauti- 
ful and the good are those which lie nearest to each 
other and have most in common. Of late it has been 
much pressed upon the notice of the religious public, 
especially of people belonging to the straiter sects, 
that our religion, as far as the beautiful is con- 
cerned, is Hebraistic, that the love of beauty 
paramount among the Greeks, all but inactive 
even among Hebrews, is little represented in it. 
The reply of the religious public, or of that part 
of it belonging to the straiter sects of our religion, 
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is, of course, What does it signify? It is with 
the good in certain lofty forms that we are con- 
cerned in religion ; the beautiful is an affair with 
which we have nothing whatever to do. What is 
meant, however, by that revival of interest in an old 
gospel to which I refer is the conviction that in re 
gard to morality and religion: we have a good deal 
to do with the beautiful. How much we have to 
do with it is therefore a question which it is not 
by any means a waste of time to discuss. 

As to the relation between the beautiful and the 
good, short work is made of such questions by 
accepting the definition of the good which is to 
be found in the Gospel of Christ. To live for 
others, in the lives of others, a wider, truer, 
intenser life than that of the selfish mind, Is the 
best of life according to that definition. It is not 
a commandment given from heaven, with rewards 
and penalties to give it weight, which makes that 
the best of life ; it is the very nature of things, it 
is the very make and constitution of human nature. 
The emotion which is connected with that is life as 
nothing else is — fulness of life, intensity of life, all 
that makes life valuable, as emotion of other sorts 
is not and cannot be. The distinctions between 
right and wrong, beautiful and vile, noble and 
ignoble, with which this emotion is concerned, are 
distinctions to which there are none comparable 
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in importance and weight, and are so, not because 
of what is written in a book and said to be 
God's Word, but because human nature is what 
it is. 

Some minds, as we know, are so constituted or 
so disciplined that while, in regard to matters of 
taste and beauty, their susceptibility to emotion is 
extreme, in regard to these distinctions it is dull, 
or feeble, or dead. Intoxicated easily by the 
beautiful, or what seems to them beautiful, in some 
of its forms, they are little affected or not affected 
at all by what seem the plainest and most forcible 
dictates of morality and religion, that is to say, by 
what concerns the good if it be distinguished from 
the beautiful. But the condition of such minds is 
not an index to the constitution of mind in general, 
else instead of having nations convulsed about 
questions as to the rights of man, we should 
have their peace disturbed, their trade inter- 
rupted, their militias called out, to settle questions 
as to the superiority of one design for a new 
church over twenty or a hundred other designs. 
We should have the ecstasy and sorrow of love, 
in the experience of most of our race, turning, not 
upon faithfulness or unfaithfulness, but upon styles 
of beauty like the Greek, or the Roman, or the 
Dutch. The idea which the Gospel of Christ 
gives us as to the best of life is one of which 
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all human observation and experience is the veri- 
fication — that to live for others, to live in their 
lives by sympathy, with the quickened emotion 
of brotherhood, is life at its best and fullest. 
Life in that form is inclusive, in the widest and 
truest sense, of the love of love and hate of 
hate, which is ideal life, spiritual life, eternal 
life for mortal man. So when we hear that the 
love of art for art's sake is that which gives the 
fullest and best experience of life, when we are 
told in prose and verse that the relation of the 
beautiful to the good is inverted in all our ordinary 
ideas of morality and religion, that it is the beauti- 
ful first, and not the good, which ought to be our 
quest in the search for life that shall be life indeed 
— when we hear this or anything like this we know 
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and morality we are concerned with the beautiful in 
its highest and best form — that in which there is 
the fullest experience of life. 

Supposing this then to be clear with reference to 
any gospel of the beautiful as connected with the 
good, the natural inference would seem to be that 
there is not very much in this doctrine to concern 
anybody who is anxious about his own spiritual 
well-being or that of his fellow-men. If the good is 
so much better and greater than anything else, why 
concern ourselves about anything else ? There is 
not time for everything — why not this by itself 
alone? But very little reflection is required to 
show that this is exactly what cannot be. Thought, 
emotion, life is at its best and fullest when it 
takes the form of living for others as the Gospel 
of Christ bids us live. That is beyond doubt or 
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imagery, or as a garden is full of flowers, is, in 
anything like its perfection and beauty, almost 
as rarely to be seen in a Christian community as 
in those communities to which we send our mission- 
aries. It might be suspected to be one reason why 
Christ has been so much preached as altogether 
other than man, that a difference of nature as great 
as between God and man seems almost required 
to account for the difference between His life and 
that of the multitude calling themselves His dis- 
ciples. If there is a better appreciation of that life 
to-day than in Christian countries in mediaeval times 
or times much more recent, it is owing to a general 
advance of mind, to the increase of civilization, 
culture, refinement, to the fact that the thoughts of 
men are advanced with the process of the suns. 
Mind, the organ of all thought, must be culti- 
vated in order that thought about the good, the 
beautiful, or the true, may be what it ought to be. 
You can expect only a partial appreciation of 
things with which you are concerned in any one 
department of thought, if the mind with which you 
have to think is but partially developed ; crude 
morality, crude religion, are inevitable where mental 
culture in general is poor and restricted. You 
don't expect the manners or the piety of a gentle- 
man from an ignorant boor or from a Hottentot 
newly converted to Methodism. There were civil- 
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izations before ours. That with which we are made 
acquainted in what remains of Greek literature and 
Greek art had many points of excellence as com- 
pared with ours, if it had some great blemishes 
from which ours is free. With regard to that civi- 
lization it is easy to see that what it included 
of the cultivation of the beautiful afforded scope 
for the cultivation of all the humanities, for a 
better religion and morality than any that was 
recognised among the Greeks — scope which we 
have yet to gain for the development of the 
Christian religion and Christian morality. If in- 
stead of being grafted as it was on the stock of 
Roman civilization, already in decay, or on the bar- 
barism to which Roman civilization was obliged 
at last to succumb, the religion of Christ, the 
morality of the Gospels had been allied with the 
culture of the Greeks, and both together had made 
that conquest of the world which was made by the 
Roman eagles, it is hard to say how different the 
whole intellectual, moral, religious aspect of the 
world, at least of the Western world, might have 
been. 

To refer to the idea of evolution, development, 
which is so much a part of all our modern modes 
of thought, gives consistency and clearness to this 
view of things. It is a view of things indeed by 

which the truth of that idea is strikingly exemplified 

K 
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and illustrated. Religion, according to those modes 
of thought which are governed by this idea, is 
itself, in all its forms, the growth of the human 
soul. There is progress in it from lower to higher 
forms, the highest conceivable, as we think, being 
that in which there is the recognition of duty to 
man as duty to God. This progress of religion, as 
part of the general progress and development of 
mind, is dependent upon, and cannot be dissociated 
from, all that progress to which we give the name 
of science and art and what not. It is quite true, 
of course, that, apart from any extraordinary 
advance in the way of culture, there may be, there 
has been, the most signal progress in the discovery 
and revelation of moral and religious truth. That 
has to be admitted with regard both to Judaism 
and to Christianity. But it still remains true to 
the whole experience of mankind that there is an 
order according to which there is first that which 
is natural ; then that which is spiritual, according 
to which, therefore, the fate of morality and reli- 
gion — among human interests the highest — is bound 
up with that of education and disciplined intelli- 
gence. On any view of the origin of our race — 
except one which history itself proves to be a 
mistake — it is a long road which humanity has had to 
travel from the beginnings of thought to that com- 
merce with the skies in the recognition of God as 
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One and of duty to man as duty to God which is 
pure and undefiled religion, and in which a perfect 
morality is implied and contained. It is a long road, 
and there is much to be done by the way in which 
it is the poetic or artistic rather than the religious 
idea of life which is principally concerned. It is 
not in one line of thought only that the human 
spirit is so cultivated and enriched that the life of 
thought becomes, above all, the worship and service 
of the Eternal. "Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honourable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, think on these things " — this is the dic- 
tate of pure religion and undefiled. Though your 
chief quest is religion or morality, though your 
chief aspiration is after that life which is life indeed 
in the recognition of duty to man as duty to God, 
other feelings must be cultivated to give it volume, 
and must be brought within the scope of it and 
touched with its intensity. 

This, I say, is what accounts for the revival by many 
of our foremost prophets and teachers with so much 
earnestness at the present day of that old gospel 
of which the beautiful is a leading term. It is a gos- 
pel, in the first place, which has this to say for itself, 
in common with another gospel, that the world is one 
in which glad tidings, especially for the poor, are, 
or ought to be, sure of welcome. " Consider the lilies 
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of the field how they grow, they toil not, neither do 
they spin, yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these." Art, which is so much 
the birth of luxury, is at the best no more than an 
expression, always an inadequate expression, of the 
delight of the human soul in the beauty of nature. 
How much of that delight is it which the conditions 
of human life, such as they are for millions of the 
human race, admit of their enjoying when you bid 
them consider the lilies how they grow ? Between 
the millions of our race whose life is one of 
poverty and wretchedness, and the contempla- 
tion of the beauty of the lilies and all the effects 
of such contemplation upon the soul, what an 
interval is placed by the existence of great cities 
which are what Ruskin has called them — huge ash 
heaps, with a sky over them which is manu- 
factured below. To give beauty for ashes here 
would be an undertaking in the way of city im- 
provement which no Town Council has ever yet 
thought of attempting. Here, where the condi- 
tions of human life as regards intelligence, comfort, 
purity, enjoyment, dignity, everything which makes 
life valuable, are so unfavourable, so exactly the 
reverse of what they ought to be, it is hard to 
say what is to be thought of these conditions, harder 
still to see what is to be done in the way of altering 
them. On the moral and religious side, as on the 
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side of social and political order and economy, 
the questions which arise in regard to improvement 
or progress are coriiplicated and perplexing, as we 
see from church congresses, social congresses, 
sanitary congresses, and from debates in town 
councils and in Parliament. There are two sides to 
almost every question, and the questions are many. 
Vested interests of all sorts, the faults of the poor 
as compared with other classes, the possible versus 
the impossible as regards anything like a reduction 
of our social inequalities — all these things are in 
debate in such a fashion as to leave a vast number 
of minds in a state of confusion approaching 
intellectual paralysis. On every side but one on 
which it is approached the problem is one of almost 
hopeless obscurity. The most contradictory solu- 
tions of it are propounded in the name of morality 
and religion. It would seem to be only or above all 
on the side of what concerns the beautiful,not on that 
of what concerns the good, that the problem is at all 
soluble, or at any rate that it admits of a clear and 
definite word being uttered in regard to it. That 
word is — Be the right or the wrong of all this state 
of things what it may, in a moral or religious 
point of view, it is not to be longer endured. 
It is an offence against God, who made heaven 
and earth, and made them beautiful, and made man 
sensitive to the beauty of the earth and of the skies. 
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Be the fault whose it may, the beauty which there 
is in nature is conspicuous by its absence in the 
greater part of human life. In the absence of 
that beauty, in the presence of all that is ugly, 
revolting, detestable, human life is hopelessly 
sick, distempered, distraught in regard to all its 
issues and all its interests, the highest of all above 
all. It is the force and clearness of this conviction 
which is the secret of the earnestness with which a 
man like John Ruskin preaches the Gospel which 
was once preached by Plato. It is, or till now 
it has been, the idea of many people that art 
and literature of every kind, in which the love 
of the beautiful is manifested, is for the rich, 
or at any rate for the idle, for Solomon in all 
his glory, if by chance the hours hang heavy 
on his hands, and pastime of some sort is re- 
quired for him. It is this, idea of which we 
find a lingering trace in ecclesiastical minds 
much alarmed at the idea of art galleries, 
museums, and libraries being thrown open on 
Sunday, now that even the green fields are no 
longer absolutely forbidden to persons who can 
walk through a few miles of streets to have a 
glimpse of them. The idea which John Ruskin 
and the many cultivated people who read his books, 
not always with assent to all he says, but always 
with pleasure and profit, have of the beautiful is 
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exactly the opposite of this. I don't know that he 
would so express it, but that idea is that art is 
for the poor, especially for the swarms of human 
beings who are doomed, instead of passing their 
lives in the green fields or seeing the lilies, to 
have only a life-long acquaintance with those huge 
ash-heaps of ours, the skies of which are manufac- 
tured below. Give beauty for ashes, he would say ; 
bring men to the lilies or the lilies to men, if not 
in nature then in art. What is bare, ugly, revolt- 
ing in the conditions of human existence, do your 
best to abolish and to substitute for it what is pleas- 
ing and beautiful ; that is the only way in which you 
will have what you want either of peace on earth, 
and good-will among men, or of glory to God. It 
is, above all, not with reference to the amusement of 
the idle few, but with reference to the social, moral, 
religious refinement and advancement of the toiling 
and degraded many, that the beautiful has its claims 
to be considered as among the first and foremost of 
human interests. This new old gospel of the 
beautiful which is preached with so much earnest- 
ness is something of a gospel of glad tidings for 
the many. Yet I remark, in conclusion, it is some- 
thing of the sort, too, for all mankind, for the Jew 
first, the Jew in point of religious feeling, and after- 
wards for the Greek, if by that term I may distin- 
guish the rest of mankind from those Christian sects 
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and parties that are characterized by narrowness and 
exclusiveness in their religious views. There is a 
well-known and often-quoted passage in the writings 
of the old Greek philosopher of whom John Ruskin 
is a devout disciple, the gist of which is given by 
Professor Jowett in terms brief enough to be given 
here. An old prophetess is made to speak in this 
passage, and this is the substance of what she 
says : — 

" I will now initiate you into the greater mys- 
teries, for he who would proceed in due course 
should first love one fair form and then many, 
and learn the connection of them, and from beauti- 
ful bodies he should proceed to beautiful minds 
and the beauty of laws and institutions until he 
perceives that all beauty is of one kindred ; and 
from institutions he should go on to the sciences, 
until at last the vision is revealed to him of a single 
science of universal beauty ; and then he will be- 
hold the everlasting Nature which is the cause of 
all and will be near the end. In the contempla- 
tion of that supreme being of love he will be purified 
of earthly leaven and will behold beauty, not with 
the bodily eye but with the eye of the mind, and 
will bring forth true creations of virtue and wisdom 
and be the friend of God and heir of immortality." 

Such were the thoughts of one mind some four 
hundred years before Christ, thoughts in which the 
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beautiful and the good, nature, art, literature, mora- 
lity, religion are comprehended in a theory of the 
beautiful. It is not every mind, perhaps not even 
every intelligent mind, towhich such a theory will not 
appear to be more of a poetical dream than a con- 
sistent account of the interdependence of different de- 
partments of thought. But be this as it may, there 
is truth in it, truth of which most minds can have 
some glimpses. For the higher education of men and 
women in the principles and in the practice of 
morality and religion other emotion than that 
with which religion is directly concerned requires 
to be cultivated and brought within the scope of it 
and raised to its intensity. Our religion, as I have 
so often said, is spiritual because it is moral ; yet 
the morality is not given with it except in scattered 
hints and suggestions. We are thrown back by our 
religion for our morality, for the conduct of life, 
upon the source of our religion — upon the soul 
itself. In the soul itself, as Plato suggests, the 
beautiful and the good are so much mixed up, 
their sources lie so near to each other, that it is 
often rather by asking what is beautiful than by 
asking what is good that we can settle for our- 
selves our questions of religion and our questions 
of morality. Take a simple illustration of 
what I mean. Lord Chesterfield's politeness 
or that which is the charm of fashionable society 
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in Paris or in London is not, in the first in- 
stance at least, a question of morality, it is a 
question rather of what is pleasing and beautiful. 
Not the higher education, or at any rate the high- 
est, is concerned in producing it, but that which is 
given at so much a term in universities and schools 
and in the domestic circles in which refinement 
is indigenous or hereditary. What this product of 
education is understood in certain circles of society 
to mean is otherwise expressed by the phrase, 
"What it is to be a gentleman"; and by that 
there is understood a great part of any morality of 
which we can boast either in public or in private 
life, any of that recognition of duty to man as 
duty to God, which constitutes religion. It is an 
illustration of the truth of Plato's conception 
and Ruskin's conception, that the beautiful and 
good are more often one than two, that the 
morality, so to speak, which the moral sense 
does not supply is furnished to it in distinct 
form and method from the side of the beautiful. 
Similar considerations apply to many or most of 
our social habits, customs, institutions, arrange- 
ments. To find out what is good in them, 
the most direct way is often to ask, how they 
stand on the score of what is beautiful, how 
they affect that sense of what is lovely, love- 
able in and for itself which is so near akin 
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to, so often identical with, righteousness and 
goodness. Our morality and our religion re- 
quire improvement. That is beyond doubt. 
They are in many respects elementary and im- 
perfect. That is so as regards national morality, 
social morality, all kinds of morality. That the 
pitch of it should be elevated, that its dictates 
should be made distinct, recourse must be had 
to that which lies so near to it in the human soul, 
the sense of what is beautiful in and for itself. 

Hence the poets are the legislators of the future. 
Would that they were, more than they are, our coun- 
sellors and advisers and preachers in the present. 
With the vision and the faculty divine which they 
possess above all in regard to the beautiful, they 
and minds akin to theirs engaged in art and litera- 
ture, much more than the scientific moralist or 
theologian, at any rate of the old school, have that 
help to give us which we most need in striving 
towards a higher level of being and well-being, 
including moral and religious being and well- 
being. It is theirs to show us, after Plato's 
idea, the scale of beauty rising through fair 
bodies to laws, institutions, sciences, to the univer- 
sal and eternal God. It is required for the moral- 
izing of much of our morality and the spiritualizing 
of much of our religion that much of the love of 
love and hate of hate which is inspired by the 
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love of the beautiful should be infused into them 
to give light and guidance to the instincts which 
are concerned with the good. Teach children the 
three R/s., then teach the girls to sew and cook and 
wash. Hurry the boys, if they are not required to 
go to work, to a technical school to learn carpenter- 
ing, tailoring, weaving, engineering, shipbuilding. 
All that is further required is some instruction in 
morality and religion : — that is the idea of educa- 
tion, at any rate of education for the million, which is 
still common, though not quite as common as it 
has been. No accomplishments, nothing that cannot 
prove itself to be directly and immediately useful 
or indispensable ; above all no trifling with poetry 
or music, or painting, or anything of that sort, in 
which the love of the beautiful and that merely is 
concerned. It is an excellent idea of education for 
a mechanic or a housekeeper. But for a human 
being, for a man made in the image of God, and not 
well made unless he have a soul which can be wrapt 
in the vision of God as the supremely good for 
him ; No ! This education if it means anything 
means just the cultivation of the mind on the side 
farthest away from, not the side nearest to, virtue 
and goodness, morality and religion, with the effect 
that what cultivation of these is directly attempted 
is poorly rewarded. Consider the lilies how 
they grow, they toil not, neither do they spin. 
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It is the beautiful which is nearest akin to 
the good; cultivate that by all means possible, 
and as much as you can. If you have it, help 
to give it to the many who have it not ; it is 
the surest way to bring the good into view and to 
render the attainment of it practicable. I would 
settle for my part, if I had the chance, a number of 
questionswhich have arisen as to the universitytrain- 
ing of preachers and teachers of religion in a very 
simple manner. I would say, the best preachers of re- 
ligion that I know are not trained theologians. They 
are poets and men of letters, Plato and Shakespeare, 
Carlyle and Ruskin among the number. Preachers, 
as a rule, simply in consequence of their training 
being that of specialists, have not the art which 
is just the art they need, to bring emotion of all 
kinds, above all emotion as to the beautiful, within 
the scope of the religious emotion, so as to give to 
it its maximum of volume and its most definite 
direction. In view of that fact it might be well to 
prescribe for preachers rather certain extra studies 
in literature and science, in music, in poetry, 
painting, than those which are prescribed in theo- 
logy, in regard to which the Churches cannot agree. 
For my part I think that would have some prac- 
tical effect as regards the improvement of preaching, 
which I suppose is not a little wanted for what 
is called the deepening of spiritual life. Anyhow, 
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all that I have said amounts to this, that, as 
regards the gospel of Christ, and the supreme 
good of that gospel, which is to love God and 
man, he is not a wise or a prudent man, how- 
ever he may think himself so, if it has little 
or no meaning for him to say, " Consider the 
lilies how they grow " ; if his mind is what he 
would perhaps call practical, exclusive of the influ- 
ences of art and literature, of thought directed to 
the beautiful; if he does not give himself the aid in 
his religious life and in his moral behaviour of the 
trained and disciplined feeling that, in a sense, the 
good — the highest good for man — is only another 
name for what is in itself to the soul supremely 
beautiful. 
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VIII. 
TO WHOM IT SHALL BE GIVEN. 

"Whosoever hath to him shall be given." — Matthew xiii. 12. 

When the military chest had to be abandoned in 
the retreat from Moscow, the French soldiers filled 
their pockets with its contents — gold coins, as I 
suppose — but finding as they marched on in the 
frozen wastes that they could buy nothing with 
their coins, and being encumbered with the weight, 
they pitched them away. It is rarely that money in 
civilized States has so little value as it had for those 
victims of a crowned madman's frenzy. As a 
medium of exchange among us, its value is a grow- 
ing marvel. What strikes the observer of human 
life is that to him that hath in this one kind there 
seems to be given of every kind — interest, com- 
pound interest, of course — gold lace, pine apples, 
social position, a cushioned seat in church, a carriage 
and pair, books, refinement, a happy and contented 
mind, love, obedience, troops of friends, all that the 
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world and life have to give. After all, however, the 
world is not so very accommodating and open- 
handed to the capitalist as it looks, its arrangements 
are not so exclusively and completely in his favour. 
Between what a man has in himself and what he 
has, or may have, outside of himself there is always 
a distinction of some moment, all-important, indeed, 
as regards human well-being. That distinction is 
recognised and respected in the arrangements of 
this world, according to which it is that to him that 
hath it shall be given. Relatively to it, that which 
is thus given may be said to be given strictly 
in one kind, though it appear to be in ever 
so many kinds. Get money, and you get with 
it things as various as pine apples, and a seat in 
Parliament, or jewellery at a fancy price, and 
public admiration bestowed literally for nothing. 
But, in truth, it is only money's worth after all 
which, in this case, is added to money — the ex- 
change of values is all in one kind. What a man 
has in himself is not necessarily augmented by the 
augmentation of that which he possesses outside of 
himself, be it all that is included in the biggest 
American or European fortune. Exactly the op- 
posite may be the effect, as all the satirists of all 
civilized societies make a point of observing for our 
edification and amusement ; exactly opposite is the 
effect in the case of that rich man who is so much 
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of a fortune to the second-rate novelist and poet — 
who, because he is a rich man, looks down as from 
a place of glory upon the rest of the species — his 
soul narrowed as his purse is distended. In such a 
case what a man has in himself, it is obvious to 
everybody but himself, is contracted in proportion 
as that which he has outside of him is extended. 

Communism is the gospel of stagnation. It is 
great tidings only for a world near its dissolution — 
a race with its work all done, and its course just 
about finished. It is to civilization what the Dead 
Sea is to Jordan. Whatever else may be said about 
it, it is an encitement which is needed to direct 
men and x nations into the path of progress, and 
to keep them in it, that money should make money 
as it does, that art should produce art, that material 
advantages should involve and evolve other advan- 
tages, that the world should be found to yield 
interest and compound interest for all sorts of 
capital. If, as the result of this, evils accrue to 
men and nations, if property tends to accumulate 
in a few hands, if the rich become richer and the 
poor poorer in civilized communities, it is a neces- 
sity which has its sad, even its terrible, side. But 
whatever sadness belongs to it, it is an indispensable 
condition of the progress of human society. But 
while it seems best for the world that industry in 

the acquisition of wealth should be spurred by so 

L 
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large a premium being attached to it, the question 
for the individual man, under all circumstances, as 
to making the best of the world and life is never 
simply how much or how little he is to add to what 
he has outside of himself. There is another ques- 
tion, which is not one of addition but of subtraction, 
as Diogenes in his tub compared with Napoleon in 
all his glory may be quoted to show. The question 
for the individual may be, not how much he can 
contrive to add to his resources, but to what point 
he can reduce the number of his wants. If your 
wants are as few and simple as those of Diogenes, 
that which you have may be absolutely little, yet it 
may be enough for you ; if they are unbounded as 
those of Napoleon, you may have Europe for a 
kitchen garden, and find it not half big enough. 
So long as this is the case, it must always be a 
question for the individual with regard to what is 
outside of himself, whether his best course is not 
rather to curtail his wants than increase his posses- 
sions. Keep constantly in view a distinction to 
which this importance at any rate belongs — the 
distinction between what a man has in himself and 
what he has outside of himself. You see that it is 
a real distinction, and the facts of one sphere of 
human life will be found to illustrate the facts of 
another, sometimes by comparison and sometimes 
by contrast Much more truly and certainly in re- 
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gard to what a man has in himself than in regard 
to what he has outside of himself, the law holds 
good that to him that hath it shall be given. Here 
the capitalist, large or small, is sure of a return in 
the shape of interest. There is no such contingency 
here as there is in those mercantile callings and 
pursuits in which where there are large profits there 
are correspondingly heavy losses. Here there is no 
question of the disproportion between what a man 
has and what he wants being as well remedied pos- 
sibly by curtailing his wants as by increasing his 
possessions. So much scope is there here for de- 
sire that no curtailment of it is needed to reduce 
disproportion. On the contrary, every accession 
to property here, however desirable in and for itself, 
is all the more so if it whets the desire for more. 
Much the largest part of the activity, energy, 
struggle, and endeavour of the greater number of 
human beings is misapplied, and therefore wasted, 
as far as individual happiness and well-being are 
concerned, just because these considerations as to 
the difference between what a man has in himself 
and what he has outside of himself are disregarded, 
because that is sought in one sphere of things 
which is not to be had but in another. From this 
point of view the struggle for existence, which is 
among us by the struggle for wealth as it grows 
complicated and intensified to such an extent, 
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more and more eager, hurried, engrossing, becomes 
to the thoughtful mind in regard to everything but 
the end to which it is directed, a picture and a 
parable of what human life ought to be and might 
be. While competition in every trade is such as to 
be reckoned among the causes of sudden death and 
a high rate of mortality, and is thus an indication 
that, in regard to what is most in request in it, 
the world is growing narrower for us as it grows 
older, the thought is all the more strongly brought 
home to the thoughtful observer of human life and 
society that a man's life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of things which he possesseth ; that the things 
in which it does consist, if they were competed for, 
would be found sufficient and superabundant ; that 
as far as these things are concerned, the world 
grows never narrower but always wider. As far as 
it is or can be a mental possession for a man — if I 
may so call it — the world is always the same world 
for mankind, not larger or smaller in one age than 
in another, or if ever larger, rather when it is old 
than when it is young. All the limitations and 
restrictions to which human life is subject in its 
relation to material things and to the existing 
arrangements of human society, vary from age 
to age ; they are greater or less for one class of 
human beings, or one individual, than for another. 
What a man has outside of himself is so far 
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beyond his disposal that to increase it as he 
would like is or may be difficult or impossible. In 
that respect, in one age and in one place, the indi- 
vidual may find himself, as compared with other 
individuals, situated more favourably or less favour- 
ably. In regard to the world as a mental or 
spiritual possession it is different. What that shall 
be to him, much or little, great or small, it is for 
every individual to determine for himself. To him 
that hath it shall be given. There are no conditions 
or limitations but this — you have what you choose 
to take. All that is or has been, as far as it enters 
or can enter into the human mind or heart to be- 
come a part of its life and being, is always extant, 
greater rather than less in a later age of the world 
than in earlier ages. Nothing has been lost, no- 
thing has perished from the world which was ever 
found in it by those loftier and nobler spirits of our 
race to whom it has been most glorious and divine. 
In regard to what concerns the life of the intellect 
and the life of the soul — that which a man has in 
himself, and which makes him a conscious being — 
the world is the same to-day as it has been since 
man became man, only enriched by age instead of 
impoverished. Every morning that restores to 
light what the night concealed, and that recalls the 
soul of man to consciousness of itself, makes all 
things new, as new as they were at the dawn of 
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creation, as far as every human soul has an interest 
in the appropriation of them as an intellectual pos- 
session. " Trespassers will be prosecuted " — no 
such notice has any meaning in this universe, or in 
any part of it, except for vacant minds. The soul 
is free, as Goethe says, though the foot is clogged. 
All the facts of nature and of human experience, 
out of which the thought of the best and greatest 
of our race created the world as it existed to them, 
are here in our view, with some perhaps added, 
which to them were illegible and undecipherable. 
It is our own fault if our world is not as large or as 
divine as theirs was, if, indeed, it is not larger and 
more divine. We are too superstitious, as were the 
Athenians in the age of Paul and Silas, and our 
superstition is in regard to men as well as in regard 
to the gods. Everywhere in the dominion of 
thought, in the sphere of art and literature, of social 
and political life, above all of morality or religion, 
some Caesar or other doth bestride this narrow 
world as a colossus, and we petty men — the best of 
us — walk under his huge legs and peep about, I will 
not say, to find dishonourable graves, but, at any 
rate, to live lives ignoble because unambitious. We 
are suspicious of pickpockets, but most of us are 
scarcely more suspicious of them than of righteous 
men and prophets who tell us that it is better to see 
with our own eyes what the world is and what it 
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may be for us, than to live content with as much 
knowledge of it as the thinking of somebody dead 
and gone will allow us to have. 

If the Parliament of man, of which there is 
mention in modern verse that is akin to ancient 
prophesy — if that Parliament had been prema- 
turely convened in the age of Queen Elizabeth, 
and if the representatives of the intellect and 
culture of the civilized world had been asked to 
vote upon the question, whether or not there would 
ever again be as great a poet as Homer, or 
iEschylus, or Sophocles, or Euripides, or Virgil, 
the vote would have been two to one, or many to 
one against the probability. Yet at that time 
Shakespeare was at school at Stratford, or 
meditating the seven ages of man as a play-actor 
in London. He had but to open his eyes upon 
that world, the poetic wealth of which was sup- 
posed to have been exhausted ages before, to find 
in it wealth enough — wealth, magnificence, beauty 
of which no age and no mind had ever dreamed. 
Now we say there never will be another Shake- 
speare. It may be true in a sense. Another 
dramatist like him we may never have — one with 
such a command of so much picturesque decay — 
just as we may never have another inventor or 
improver of the steam engine like James Watt, or 
a discoverer of gravitation like Sir Isaac Newton. 
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What is not true, is that we may not have, that we 
ought not to look for, other Shakespeares to whom 
as to that incomparable one the world in its 
poetical wealth shall be inexhausted and inex- 
haustible. It would be absurd of course to compare 
Wordsworth and Shakespeare as poets. A brilliant 
literary critic, such as I could name, could give us 
a score of reasons for not naming these two names 
together. But in point of fact the unexpected is 
that which happens in Wordsworth, just about as 
much as in Shakespeare, in regard to the discovery 
of new sources of poetical emotion. Admirers of 
Wordsworth say there will never be another 
Wordsworth, and so it may be. Only just as we 
have actually had Shakespeare, and then Words- 
worth, the chances are, nay, the certainty is, 
that we shall have, not perhaps Shakespeare after 
Wordsworth, or even Wordsworth after Wordsworth, 
but creation after creation, out of the old material 
of a new heaven and a new earth for the poetic 
mind. Here is no question merely of what is 
called creative genius — a misleading term, since, 
in point of fact, if there is any art to the practice 
of which genius is not addicted, it is creation. In 
literature and art the failures are creations. The 
same world of tears and smiles, of ecstatic joy, 
and speechless woe, of victories, and of foiled 
ambitions, of heroic purpose and maiden grace 
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and tenderness, the same world in which the soul 
of Shakespeare expatiated as a bird in air, 
exists for you and me. So does the world in 
which Wordsworth meditated morning, noon, and 
night, and of which his meditations were sweet and 
sublime. It is an enchanted isle ; have Prospero's 
mind and you can restore it all. 

That which Shakespeare and Wordsworth had 
of the seeing eye and the understanding heart is 
shared by you and me if we can read their writings 
with any appreciation. Have so much of that, of 
what they had, and in that measure there is given 
to you what was given to them. To him that hath 
it shall be given. Only bring to nature and life 
something of mind as free as mind should be, and 
you shall find them not sparing of their gift. 
Not only in regard to literature, art, science, 
the end of which is thought, but in regard to 
thought and feeling, in which the practical interests 
of men and nations are involved, to have in oneself 
something which is real at all, or worth anything, 
is to be in the way of having much. To have a 
position of influence in a country like this, such as 
the youngest burgess* of the city occupies, is much 
for a man to have. It is a larger share of what 
the world and life have to give, than the position 

* John Bright, on whom the " Freedom of the City " had 
recently been conferred. 
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of a Lancashire millowner whose whole property is 
his mill. Without prejudging the question between 
those who admire him most and those who admire 
him least or not at all, I may say, I think that 
that position only represents in a kind of half- 
intelligible cypher what really has come to that 
man as the result of his having had in himself 
something more and higher than a wish for the 
acquisition of wealth. Forty or fifty years ago if 
any man was going to be a patriot — here in Eng- 
land — if any man thought of following in the 
footsteps of Pym and Hampden, it might well 
have seemed that he could not possibly make a 
worse start than as an apostle of peace, calling 
nations to repentance and the confession of their 
sin in regard to the corn laws. The office of 
patriot being vacant, as it always is — at any rate it 
is never completely filled up — notice, it might 
have seemed to most men, might have been given 
in these terms, " No Quaker or adherent of the 
Manchester School need apply." But the man 
whom we have just seen among us, laden with 
honours in his old age, had something in him 
beyond and above what was mercenary and selfish. 
See what has been given him. I don't mean in 
the shape of honours, but of that satisfaction, that 
interest in living, that intellectual and moral wealth 
which men who live for their country and for 
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mankind must have whenever — and that is seldom 
if ever — they have not lived in vain. To him that 
hath it shall be given, even where all the materials 
with which a man is armed seem to have been 
used up, even in a career of which he has received 
notice that it is no longer open. 

In speaking of John Bright I have not been 
trenching upon politics. But I turn from him to 
religion, as to that subject which is best worth talk- 
ing about, not here on Sunday more than in any 
other place or at any other time. It is here above 
all that to him that hath it shall be given. It is 
here, too, above all, that it chiefly concerns us 
whether it is so or not. 

More or less in every sphere of thought and 
activity, the inducement which a man has to cul- 
tivate what nature has given him in the shape of 
power and faculty, is that the reward is great 
Much is given to him that has. That inducement 
is strong here as it is nowhere else. Augustine, 
it is said, when he failed as a lawyer, took the 
infinite for his career. As far as the infinite is 
synonymous with religion it is a term for a career 
which is open to every man, and in which success 
is no question of chance but one of effort and 
endeavour. In regard to religion, as in regard to 
every other department of human life, there is, of 
course, a difference between man and man, between 
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class and class, people and people, generation and 
generation. By nature one man has much of what 
you call religious feeling, another man little. That 
is a fact not to be ignored. But whatever a man 
has in this kind, be it little or much, there is this 
inducement to cultivate it, that as far as, by putting 
it into exercise and so really possessing himself of 
it, he can be said to have it, much is given to him 
in it and with it, much in proportion to what he 
already has. Every step forward and upward in 
that career of Augustine's — the infinite — the wider 
and greater is the prospect which for the soul is 
not prospect but property. How does this apply 
— if at all — to the time in which we live rather 
than to some ancient time or all ancient time 
together ? I answer that question this morning by 
referring to the time of which we read here in this 
Gospel, the time of Christ — the time when he had 
to tell his disciples, as in this particular passage of 
Matthew, that it was given to them and not to the 
multitude to understand the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven. " I speak to them in parables," 
the Master says, "because they" — that is the multi- 
tude, or, as we would say, the general public — 
"because they seeing see not; and hearing they 
hear not, neither do they understand. And in them 
is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, which saith, 
By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand, 
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and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive : 
for this people's heart is waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed ; 
lest at any time they should see with their eyes and 
hear with their ears, and should understand with 
their hearts, and should be converted, and I should 
heal them. But blessed are your eyes, for they see : 
and your ears, for they hear. For verily I say unto 
you, That many prophets and righteous men have 
desired to see those things which ye see, and have 
not seen them ; and to hear those things which ye 
hear, and have not heard them." That is the Mas- 
ter's commentary upon his own statement that to him 
that hath shall be given — the commentary immedi- 
ately following the text. It is his sermon upon that 
text, I might leave it to speak for itself in regard to 
the times in which we live and the generation of 
which we are a part. He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear. These things are an allegory of which the 
meaning, one would say, is difficult to miss. Isaiah's 
times are a parable for Christ's, and Christ's are a 
parable for ours. He that runs may now read 
the application of the parable, because in our time 
more than in any other the idea is familiar to 
most minds, that whatever the world in its 
spiritual aspects has been to any human soul, 
even the loftiest, it is still. This idea is 
familiar to our minds in the shape of the 
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truth, or rather truism, that all religion whatever is 
the outcome of the soul of man communing with 
the soul of all that is. As there are in history, 
which is the history of civilized mankind, ages of 
torpor and inactivity in regard to art and literature, 
so there are such ages in regard to religion. Ac- 
count for them how you will, there they are. So 
too there are ages of movement, change, excitement 
revolution. Isaiah's was one of these. Christ's 
was another. Ours — it will be admitted — is a third. 
In ages like these what may be seen in some 
fashion at all times, as to the operation of the law 
that to him that hath it is given, is conspicuously 
visible. It was so in Christ's time. Those who had 
eyes saw wonders, those who had ears were aston- 
ished at what they heard. In other words the new 
religious doctrine of the Master, which yet was not 
new but old, was for as many as were prepared to 
receive it, for as many as were gifted with excep- 
tional sincerity and earnestness, the revelation of a 
new heaven and a new earth. To him that hath it 
shall be given has here its first historical applica- 
tion. Its latest is what concerns us most. It 
would be idle, and perhaps to some minds imperti- 
nent, to compare our own times too closely with 
those times in this respect But a comparison, so 
far, is, I think, possible, which is instructive without 
being offensive. Now, as then and always, the 
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question with regard to religion is with some minds 
— I will not say the best, but certainly the openest 
to conviction — the question is with them of righteous- 
ness, the question of the book of Job, Is God just, is 
the eternal order of the world chance, or a fate 
which is not blind, a Nemesis which never halts ; 
is that order moral, is it just ? With other minds 
the question, the great question in regard to religion, 
is of privilege, of happiness here and hereafter. I 
speak of course in the most general terms in saying 
so. But there is such a distinction among minds 
for which religion is any question at all. Keep it 
in view and it will explain much as to people seeing 
or not seeing with their eyes, hearing or not hearing 
with their ears, when new views, or what are called 
new views of religion, are in question either in times 
of which we read in history or in the times in which 
we live. In our time, as in Christ's time, and in the 
time of Isaiah, it is easy to see that as the result of 
the old religious questions being asked over again 
as to the world and God and man's life and destiny 
— asked over again as they must be in new circum- 
stances — the question with regard to religion is 
emphasized for us as a question of righteousness, 
of faith working by love. It is not what you 
believe about the Trinity, but what is your feeling 
as to right and wrong, truth and falsehood, humanity 
and inhumanity. Old religious beliefs, acceptable to 
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the multitude in all ages because, however unthink- 
able and unbelievable, they offered salvation and 
happiness, have become questionable to us as to no 
other age, not only on intellectual but even more on 
moral grounds. Our estimate of righteousness will 
not allow us to retain these beliefs unmodified. 
Whether it be the whole of religion or not, and 
certainly it is a great part of it, if you have some- 
thing of this regard for righteousness which enters 
so largely into religious movements in our time 
what follows? In the first place, it sets aside 
for you, we shall say, those old religious beliefs of 
which I have spoken. But in doing so it does no 
harm — it does good. Consider how old religious 
beliefs are set aside for us, if they are set aside at 
all. It is on the ground that all that is of that kind 
has had one and the same origin — the soul of man. 
I say, therefore, with regard to all these old 
beliefs — the devil and hell for example — however 
incredible and unthinkable to me, what are they 
but representations and expressions of the thought, 
and feeling, and experience of mankind, of millions 
of human beings like myself ? Whatever truth there 
is in them, if any (and there is sure to be some), is en- 
forced to my mind by the fact that there is so much 
experience to attest it. All that they mean is that 
it is the misery of miseries, not to be unfortunate, 
but to be unjust, impure, unloving. To minds that 
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are alive, as I say, to the question of righteousness 
as the great question of religion, old religious beliefs 
— not one set of them, but the whole of them — 
may be thus absurd and yet true, in form in- 
credible, perhaps revolting, in substance so valid 
and real that heaven and earth shall pass away 
before them. And, again, if you have what of the 
spirit of righteousness, of humanity, the time would 
seem fitted to endow you with as the spirit of 
religion, how large a world it opens up for you in 
that life of mankind in which it is yours to live. 
These old religious beliefs that are now in decay 
did but for the most part divide mankind here 
into the sheep and the goats ; they anticipated 
the day of judgment as a day of wrath, and 
held out no prospect of a life worth living to the 
lover of righteousness except in a distant, and it 
must be said in a circumscribed, heaven. Love 
righteousness, hate iniquity, as Christ did, as Isaiah 
did, as your own age, in the spirit of it, expressed 
by its best minds bids you do, then not in a distant 
heaven but in this old England and in this old 
world, with all the good and the evil in it, you will 
find as much as heart can desire to engross 
your mind and to stir and fill your life with 
interests, hopes, fears, aspirations, endeavours in 
which there is life indeed. To him that hath it 
shall be given. That same world of divine joy and 

M 
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divine sorrow, in which Christ lived, in which Isaiah 
lived before him, in which all have lived that have 
lived not in vain — that same world exists for us. 
Nothing has faded out of it. Nothing can pass 
away from it. To him that hath in him but a 
little of what is kindred to the best of it, much of 
it shall be given. 
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PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES. 

" Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation." — 

2 Cor. vi. 2. 

Apart altogether from ideas of God and of a 
future life of which use has been made to pro- 
mote religion by terror, the present time, in a 
religious point of view, is mistaken when it is 
despised, and its opportunities overlooked and 
neglected. 

The drawing of even the poorest artist, with its 
cottages or castles built upon air, with trees which 
lean towards us or away from us at impossible 
angles, the branches of which resemble no branches 
that ever grew, may be accepted as a certain witness 
to reality, a kind of testimony to the existence of 
such things as houses and trees. If these things 
had not really existed, they would never have 
been drawn so badly. What professes to be a 
musical performance is to your ears perhaps only 
a prolonged intolerable discord. But even that 
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discord may be quoted as showing that there is 
such a thing as harmony, of which it is only a 
blundering representation. Were there no such 
thing as "linked music long drawn out" there 
would be no attempts of tuneless singers and un- 
skilled performers to make life pleasant. In 
the same way, perhaps, we may without much 
trouble find a certain testimony to truth, a certain 
reflection of reality in the wildest harangues of 
newly converted preachers of the gospel warning 
us to flee from the wrath to come, and in 
regard to that wrath declaring that the present 
instant is the only opportunity of salvation. There 
is a certain truth in these attempts to further 
godliness by terror — they bear a kind of witness 
to the fact that in respect of what is spiritual, life 
is an opportunity which may be used or wasted, 
but which at any rate cannot return, of which 
the past is past and can never be recalled, 
with regard to which it is impossible to conceive 
that in any other state of being than this, to human 
consciousness anywhere or anyhow continued, the 
message to the soul can ever, in any sense, be 
repeated, "Now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation." Considered not with reference 
to eternal rewards and punishments in another 
state of being, but with reference to the spiritual, 
the eternal order of the world, this present life, not 
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in spite of its being not all spiritual, but just be- 
cause it is not, is rich in spiritual opportunities 
and advantages of which it is impossible to con- 
ceive the repetition. It is not possible, as I dare- 
say most of us believe, to speak of the destiny of 
mankind as irrevocably fixed in every case in 
regard to eternal blessedness and misery by what 
happens here in the few brief and bewildered years 
of this mortal life. I do not believe it possible 
to speak of this without going dangerously near to 
blasphemy. But if we conceive of human exist- 
ence as continued beyond the present world only 
in a spiritual form, apart — that is to say, from 
those bodily, material conditions which exert so 
powerful an influence upon it here and now — then 
with reference to that purely spiritual world, the 
spiritual opportunities of this present life, as far as 
it is not purely spiritual, can never be recalled. 

When Europe, in spite of most of its nations 
professing the Christian faith, was characterized 
by the reign of violence, when robbery and 
murder were trades of which honest men were not 
ashamed, when barons were captains of bandits 
and their castles were fortresses and dens of thieves 
— there rose suddenly, out of the defencelessness of 
women and the outrages to which they were liable, 
the institutions of chivalry. By these institutions 
gallantry and piety were associated, knights in 
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armour went forth to redress the wrongs of 
women wherever they could be heard of, the 
most stately and elaborate forms of courtesy 
and deference to women were exacted at the 
sword's point from ages addicted to cattle-lifting 
and familiar with the harrying of villages and 
towns. In respect to the progress of civilization 
and of religion, the relation of the weaker to 
the stronger sex, which dictated in lawless ages 
the songs of wandering minstrels, and the deeds 
of doughty knights, retains its influence. It is 
the chief factor in the progress of both the one and 
the other. At any rate, in a rough way, you may 
perhaps more fairly estimate your civilization and 
your religion in a country like this by reference to 
the social position of women than by any other test 
or standard — by considering on the one hand how 
many convictions there are or ought to be at the 
police-courts for wife beating, and on the other 
hand how enviable is the place which women 
hold in most homes pretending to refinement or 
Christianity. 

If religion, salvation, whatever you choose to call 
it, is more a matter of a heart right with God than 
of anything else — that is to say, of the recognition 
of duty to man as duty to God — if this is a part, 
a great part of that conformity to the spiritual order 
of the world, which is salvation and eternal life, the 
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relation of man to woman and of woman to man 
has much to do with it, and can make or mar 
human life in regard to it to a larger extent than 
almost anything else. If in relation to his mother 
or sister or sweetheart or wife, a man who accord- 
ing to his religion ought to be humane, capable of 
pity, magnanimous, gentle, forgiving, remains a 
churl, a petty despot, selfish, mean, exacting, un- 
generous, there is little or no hope of that man's 
salvation. 

Abstract arguments in favour of religion — the 
kingdom of God, an ideal humanity— ought, per- 
haps, to have overwhelming weight with us, with 
all mankind. But in point of fact they have not 
Our best teachers of the highest religious truth 
are the influences kindred to air and sunshine 
that meet us in our homes, that look out upon us 
from the eyes we love, that smile upon us from the 
lips of those who are dearer than life. It is easy, 
therefore, to throw away life and salvation along 
with life, the next world, if it be purely spiritual, 
along with this world, not by dissenting from 
a system of doctrine of which we do not under- 
stand the terms, or going irregularly to church 
where there is the opportunity of doing penance 
after the Protestant manner by patiently enduring 
a tedious discourse, but by an ungoverned temper, 
by allowing selfishness to prevail against gener- 
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osity and kindness in the relations of home, and 
friendship, and love. Considering how difficult 
it is to practise the humanity, the patience, the 
meekness which it is easy to preach as salvation 
and eternal life, blessed is the man who knows 
how to take advantage of the opportunity of 
practising it where it is least difficult, in the 
sphere of those relations which subsist between the 
stronger and the weaker sex, blessed is the man who 
daily in that sphere learning to be gentle, honour- 
able, patient, kind, compassionate, is disciplining 
himself for the society of the just made perfect 
in love and pity. If a man throw away all this 
opportunity by making his home a place where 
an unkind, capricious tyrant displays his power 
to make those dependent on him unhappy, he 
could not perhaps otherwise more completely 
make shipwreck of the faith and throw away his 
chance of salvation. At any rate it is not con- 
ceivable that any purely spiritual state of being 
can ever give him a better chance of salvation 
than that which he has thus enjoyed and dis- 
carded. 

What is true of one relation in which human 
beings are placed to each other in this life, is true 
of many or of most relations : those of them that 
are least spiritual in their nature are not those 
which afford the smallest opportunities, but the 
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largest, of spiritual cultivation — that is, properly 
understood, of salvation. 

It may not, of course, in any given particular in- 
stance happen to be the case, but, as a rule, when 
one reads and hears of large sums of money being 
left by a last will and testament for a charitable or 
religious purpose — for the founding, perhaps, of an 
institution to be called by the testator's name, and 
to perpetuate longer than brass the testator's in- 
glorious memory — when one reads or hears of large 
sums of money left in this way, it is impossible 
not to feel that some of those who have be- 
queathed them may have been all their lives, or a 
great part of their lives, occupied in throwing away 
their own best chance of salvation. It cannot be said, 
of course, without reserve or qualification, that large 
sums of money, hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
ought never to be found in one man's hands, or 
that a man may not sometimes properly accumu- 
late his money all his life in order to devote the 
whole of it to a favourite purpose when he is in the 
article of death. But it is to be doubted whether 
these great sums left for charitable and religious 
purposes do not often represent the foolish parsi- 
mony of men who threw away life to gain a 
monument, who were dead even when they lived, 
whose hearts were insensible to the claims of 
humanity, who had never learned to put out 
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their wealth, as regards what is better than wealth, 
to any kind of usury. As far as this may be 
supposed to be the case, these big sums, perhaps 
bequeathed to promote the salvation of future ages, 
represent the fact that the testators threw their own 
salvation away. It is not in the sphere of what is 
ecclesiastical or purely spiritual that rich men, any 
more than poor men, can make their spiritual 
calling and election sure, it is in the sphere of 
trade and commerce and the intercourse of daily 
life. It is perhaps more in seeming than in fact 
that, when a rich man hears what professes to 
be religious truth, the gospel, the word of life, 
and pays no attention to it, acts as if he never 
heard it, falls asleep in the act of listening to it, 
he misses his chance of salvation. But what is 
perfectly certain with regard to a rich man is, that 
appeals are made to his sympathies by certain of 
the great evils of this life for which money is 
the cure, or of which it furnishes the means of 
alleviation. In an evil world, one of the evils of 
which is poverty, in a world not altogether spiritual, 
where rags are uncomfortable, and children scream 
if they are hungry, and starved mothers clasp 
starved infants to their breasts, a constant demand 
upon his sympathies is made in the case of the 
rich man just because he is rich ; and if it be 
salvation, as it certainly is represented in the 
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gospel to be, to have a human heart, to pity and 
bless and save, it is above all in the way in 
which he responds to this appeal and allows 
his natural sympathies to go out to meet it, 
that the rich man forgets or remembers his day 
of salvation. What is true of the rich man's 
opportunities of salvation is true of the poor man's; 
the best of them in a spiritual sense are often not 
ecclesiastical or religious but social. It is not a 
matter, I think, of astonishment, however much it 
may be of regret, that religion in every form 
which it takes among sects at different periods of 
time, should not be attended with the results 
anticipated from it among the industrial and the 
poorer classes of a community like this. If a 
working man or a struggling merchant is led to 
believe that his spiritual destiny was fixed in 
eternity, or that it depends upon a miracle of 
some sort, to which no calculation can be applied, 
it can scarcely surprise us should he be found 
occupying his mind, in the meantime, with the 
<:ares of this world, which will not suffer them- 
selves to be neglected, rather than with anxieties 
which may possibly be fruitless in regard to 
another. Even at the best, make religion as 
spiritual as you please, it has much to contend 
against in the mind of a man to whom this life is a 
struggle to live. Apart from the conditions and 
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circumstances and events of actual life among 
the poor calling for that love to God and man 
which is salvation, no wonder if your voice is that 
of one crying in the wilderness, or, rather, at the 
corners of the streets where hundreds of voices 
drown each other. But in the lives of the poor, in 
their relations with each other and with those who 
show them sympathy, in their experience of want 
and sickness and neglect, and in the response which 
suffering makes to suffering, deep answering to 
deep in human life — in all this, human nature on its 
better and nobler side, that of patience and good- 
ness and love, has that chance of cultivating 
itself which is the chance of salvation. Many 
an individual belonging to those great masses 
of working men in a community like this who 
are unknown in the inside of Christian churches — 
many a man belonging to these lapsed masses 
who sulkily hears, and perhaps sulkily believes, 
that to sit by his fireside on a Sunday in- 
stead of going twice to church is to throw 
away his chance of salvation, would be better 
advised if he were told and if he believed that 
his best chance of salvation is what he neglects 
and rejects in choosing to be a surly husband, a 
bad neighbour, a bad servant or shopmate, a faith- 
less friend, in caring for nobody and being content 
that nobody should care for him. 
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Through the whole web of our relations in this 
life the thread of that which is most spiritual is 
woven into that which seems of a nature least akin 
to it. The sacred books of our religion, as of 
other religions, are filled with exhortations and 
commandments in regard to common-place duties 
and obligations. Husbands, love your wives ; ser- 
vants, obey your masters ; children, honour your 
parents; let the young reverence the old — all 
these exhortations, injunctions, are indications and 
expressions of the fact that that which is not 
spiritual in our life is full of spiritual opportunity. 

Now is the accepted time, and now is the day of 
salvation. Not as we might wish it to be, but 
exactly as it is, life is rich in opportunities of a 
spiritual kind which are opportunities of salvation. 
It is not on sacred occasions or in connection with 
ecclesiastical institutions, or within the sphere of that 
which is purely spiritual, but in our everyday 
lives, in the ordinary common-place relations 
of earthly common-place existence, that there is 
given to us, above all, and that there is accepted or 
refused by us, the chance of that spiritual improve- 
ment which is salvation. Imagine a state of being 
in another world in which human existence will be 
purely spiritual, all earthly physical conditions 
and properties being extruded from it ; whatever 
it may be and whatever it may include, that state 
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of being will not give any of us those opportunities 
and advantages which this present despised and 
calumniated life gives, which the infirmities and 
sorrows and sins belonging to it afford us, of being 
what we ought to be, of knowing what we ought 
to know, of enjoying what we ought to enjoy, as 
regards what is spiritual. The future of this life 
will not give us exactly what the present is offer- 
ing. To-morrow will not bring back what to-day 
brings. Now is the accepted time, and now is the 
day of salvation. 

That is true of life at all times, under all con- 
ditions. That, I remark in a single word in con- 
clusion, is especially true of it in some respects 
worth notice in our own day, viz., as regards the 
spiritual opportunities which are hidden in ordinary 
things and in common-place relations. On the 
one hand the increase of knowledge, the progress 
of civilization, has been favourable to the growth 
of spiritual religion, of Christianity, not in forms to 
which ages of superstition debased it, but in the 
form in which it first of all proved itself divine by 
divine power over the human soul — of Christianity, 
the first and last word of which is not sacrifice but 
mercy. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. Never perhaps was there a 
period in the history of the world in which it was 
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so clearly, so widely, so intelligently understood 
and upon grounds of reason, rather than authority, 
that what is required of us by religion is not 
to be something other than human, but to be 
what our better nature orders us to be — is not 
right belief or right worship but right life, above 
all, is that humanity of which the chief part is 
to be human. In this respect the order of the 
world has been the same for all generations. 
But we have the advantage such as no other age, 
possibly not even any Christian age, has enjoyed, 
of seeing what that order is — of breathing as it 
were in the common air the spiritual inspiration 
regarding it, which in other days reached only 
favoured souls at favoured hours. We belong 
to a time which, religiously as well as othenvise, 
has its own difficulties and distractions, but un- 
doubtedly the common-place, respectable Christian, 
the ordinary church-goer now sees more clearly 
and knows more certainly than his predecessor in 
other ages that he is under no kind of arbitrary 
government in this world, that it is sure that 
whatsoever a man sows he also reaps — that life 
is not a lottery but an education ; that he has no 
heaven to hope for, and no hell to fear except 
that which is connected with being true or false 
to the better nature within him. In this respect, 
for one thing, now is the accepted time, and now is 
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the day of salvation. There is an advantage as 
regards salvation in knowing what it is and where to 
look for it, and we have that advantage along with 
our fathers, but to a greater extent than they. 

Still further, let me merely hint in a word or two, 
that along with that knowledge of salvation as 
identical with the truer, nobler humanity of the 
Christian religion which has now reached the 
common mind, much else has come which is 
favourable to the development of that humanity 
that is favourable to salvation. It is still 
possible for Christian nations to offer thanks- 
givings for the horrors of war, and for Christian 
sects to call the eternal Lord of heaven and 
earth to witness that they are faithful to ancient 
hatreds and animosities. Even in our own country 
there is still much in the relation of class to class 
which is shown to be wrong by the suspicion and 
jealousy and bitterness of which it is the chronic 
occasion. But thanks to the progress of know- 
ledge, to the intercourse of nation with nation 
in the arts of peace, to many causes besides religion, 
and to religion itself, there is now undoubtedly 
a clear and intelligent recognition on the part of 
the mass of mankind in a Christian country like 
this, of the brotherhood of man, of the unity of 
society, of the community of interests which ought 
to bind together classes and nations in the bond of 
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mutual good-will ; there is a recognition of this 
such as we should look for in vain in history ever 
since the days when the disciples at Jerusalem had 
all things in common, and Ananias and Sapphira 

f suffered the penalty of death for lying to the Holy 
Ghost about private property. The time is favour- 
able as never time in this world was to your find- 
ing expression for your religious sentiments, to your 
looking for your salvation, in that devotion of your- 
self not to selfish aims but to the good of others 
which is following Christ, and in which is indeed 
salvation. If you had lived in other ages, you might 
have been diverted by the spirit of them from 
salvation, as far as that means Christ-like humanity, 
to something very like condemnation, as far as that 
means intolerance and iniquity. The spirit of this 
age is in favour of your making your religion as 
well as all your thoughts and activity an offering 
to God in the form of effort to promote the well- 
being of man. It recognises in mankind, as 
claiming your sympathy and deserving your pity, 
much which the spirit of other ages judged more 
harshly, to which it played not the good Samaritan 
but the Pharisee and the Levite. Better than 
any other time, your time understands it to be 
true that pure worship is to visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction, to have a heart 

to which nothing human is alien, to which the 

N 
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suffering of others is a burden of sorrow, and the 
gladness of others is a song of spring. A time 
like this, which turns the thought of the common- 
place householder and seatholder upon the weak- 
nesses and sorrows and sins of his kind here, 
which makes or tends to make a good Samaritan 
out of every ratepayer, is an accepted time. What- 
ever a state of being in another world may be 
to which these weaknesses and sorrows and sins 
are unknown, it will never give us an opportunity 
such as the present gives us of learning those 
universal Christ-like sympathies for which salva- 
tion is another name. Now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation. 
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A MULTITUDE OF THE HEAVENLY 

HOST. 

" And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest., and 
on earth peace, good will toward men." — Luke ii. 13, 14. 

" They all shall wax old as doth a garment, and 
as a. vesture thou shalt fold them up and they shall 
be changed/' is always true of the heavens and of 
the earth, true to human thought, in which and 
for which they exist* The sum of knowledge with 
regard to them is that it is only to mind that they 
exist. What co-existence, what unity they have, is 
in the unity of the thinking principle, which is con- 
cerned in noting at once what is changeful in them 
and what is constant Gravitation is not so much 
the force which binds them together and makes a 
system or universe, of them, as thought, of which 
gravitation is a product. It is: true, therefore, that 
they all do wax old as a garment, and. as a vesture 
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are folded up and changed — for the mind changes 
in which and for which they exist. Human 
thought, because it is not independent of human 
life, continueth not in one stay. Following the 
vicissitudes of human experience, and determined 
by the progress of the human mind, modes of 
thought and of expression change from age to 
age in the life of nations, change also in the 
same way, though not perhaps to the same extent, 
in the life of individuals. So it is to all of mortal 
kind with hearts to feel, as to the distracted king, 
that the heavens themselves are old. The heavens 
and the earth of our fathers, and their fathers, are 
old for us, for us as a vesture is folded up or 
changed they are changed and folded up. The 
old modes of thought and expression are displaced 
by the action of the unresting mind for which all 
that is exists, and it is as if there had appeared 
a new heaven and a new earth in the new modes 
of thought and expression which it finds for itself. 

Life is renewed, according to the Hindu idea 
of the transmigration of souls, in an unending 
circuit — the quantity of it never diminished or in- 
creased, the form only altered. According to the 
quality and tenor of the life which has been lived 
by it in the human form, the soul after the death 
of the body, and before returning to the human 
form, is fated to inhabit the body of this or that 
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creature lower or higher. This is the Hindu idea 
of transmigration — life flowing in an unending cir- 
cuit, the atoms of which change their places, the 
volume of which is neither diminished nor increased. 
There is a certain dim reflection of the truth of 
things in this idea which, like the painted glass of 
a cathedral window, is the more impressive for 
being dim. It is an anticipation of the doctrine of 
the conservation of force, of which so much is 
heard in modern science, applied not to matter 
but to mind. One and the same mind it is which 
comes into being, in every generation of men, but 
it is always under changed conditions, and the 
effect is, must be, to change the heavens and the 
earth, more or less to antiquate modes of thought 
and modes of expression with regard to them. In 
the Hindu doctrine of transmigration the stealer of 
grain has his punishment in becoming a rat — with, 
one must infer, his view of the heavens and of the 
earth curtailed to suit his altered condition. In 
successive ages in the life of nations, at different 
stages in the life of individuals, if not to this 
extent, or in this fashion, yet in a fashion and 
to an extent of which the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion is a dim pictorial representation, the heavens 
and the earth are to the mind what the mind 
makes them. 

Some 1 500 years after the birth of Christ, in a 
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sort of surreptitious manner, the true theory of the 
motion of the heavenly bodies was announced to 
the world by Copernicus. Galileo, Kepler, New- 
ton, came in succession to fulfil the movement of 
thought in which the discovery of Copernicus made 
so great an epoch. Corresponding to that move- 
ment there has come that in which on this solid 
globe of earth all is seen to be a process of evolu- 
tion. So the heavens and the earth have been 
changed to our thought as if they had been made 
new. Our modes of thought and of expression are 
our own, and where they differ from those of former 
ages the explanation is to be sought in history. Thus 
the idea with which we are now so familiar, though 
it would have seemed strange to other ages — the 
idea that all religion has one source, the spirit of man 
in quest of spirit in the universe answering to itself 
— this idea, instead of emptying of their mean- 
ing all modes of thought and expression, helps 
wonderfully to restore to them the meaning which 
they have in course of time lost. I know that this 
is the very opposite of what is thought by many 
people. But the reasons which can be given in 
favour of its truth are too many and too cogent 
to be set aside. This is the Sunday before 
Christmas, and we are reminded by that fact 
how much the thoughts of the Christian world 
to-day and for some days to come will be turned 
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to the birth of Christ. Modes of thought and of 
expression in reference to that ineffable event, of 
which there is a record in these Scriptures dating 
from comparatively near the time, are current still 
In one sense they are as current as ever. For the 
Church catholic and universal, the heavens and the 
earth wax not old, nor as a vesture are they folded 
up or changed. The old narrative is repeated 
without variation, of how the birth at Bethlehem 
was heralded from heaven, and how it was marked 
and noted upon earth. The old modes of thought 
and of expression in regard to nature and the super- 
natural, or connected with it, are as current now as 
they were ten or fifteen or eighteen centuries ago. 
Yet, what is certain, is that much must since 
have happened affecting their significance. The 
human mind has changed, and with it the fashion 
of the heavens and of the earth. By reason of 
the truth which is in them, modes of thought 
and expression may keep possession of the mind 
for ages, yet not that possession in a later age 
which they had at an earlier. We still speak 
the language of the Ptolemaic system of astro- 
nomy, though we have accepted the Copernican, 
when we say that the sun rises and sets. In the 
process of adjusting itself with the truth of things 
as it is now conceived by the mind, the truth 
there was and is in old modes of thought and 
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expression is insensibly refashioned. That there 
was and is truth in them is what is to be presumed, 
only in having had to adjust itself to other truth and 
to take its place in the unity of thought for which 
the heavens and the earth exist, it may have so been 
modified and changed as to be found only when 
search is made for it, not in the letter which killeth 
but in the spirit which maketh alive. Much must 
have happened, I say, much has happened since 
our customary modes of thought and expression 
about the most wonderful event in history were 
finally fashioned and determined — much has hap- 
pened, I mean, affecting, necessarily affecting, their 
significance to the mind that now is and for which 
the heavens and the earth now exist. It is always 
true to human thought that millions of spiritual 
creatures walk the earth unseen both when we 
sleep and when we wake. " He maketh the winds 
his angels and the flaming fire his servant." In 
human history and human experience it is always as 
if the unseen must at times become visible to 
satisfy the demands of the human spirit for con- 
verse with its kith and kin beyond the veil of 
nature — to answer to the needs of man's world of 
thought and feeling with all that belongs to it 
of pity and of terror. As much in other speech as 
in that of the people whose literature we now call 
the Bible, the angels come and go between heaven 
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and earth. But in that distant age to which the 
Christian world looks back at this time of the year 
with so much yearning and sacred gladness — 
at that time, as by no means since, the mini- 
stry of angels was familiar to the human mind — 
was required to answer, in fact, the necessities of 
human thought. On occasions infinitely less im- 
portant than the birth of one whose name should 
be called Jesus, the Saviour, the angels then came 
and went in the universe freely because in mind 
and for mind the universe was what it was. Since 
then not one has come. So the impression which 
was made by its being said that this event, among 
other wonders attending it, was made illustrious 
by the attendance of a multitude of the heavenly 
host, and by their jubilation being audible to the 
ears of shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem 
— the impression which was made then by that 
being said, and that which is made now, cannot 
be altogether the same. With all our ideas of the 
universe to adjust to it, it is infinitely more 
wonderful now than it was then. As it is so much 
more wonderful, it is so much more difficult to realize 
in thought, to have what truth there is in it present 
to the mind as actual in regard to the universe in 
which we live and move and have our being. And 
so it is with reference to all else that is wonderful 
in the story of that birth to which the thoughts of 
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the best part of the human race go back as to no 
other event in all human history. The modes of 
thought and of expression with regard to all that 
are unchanged by the lapse of ages — in the letter 
unchanged — but are they actually the same in 
spirit to us as they were in another age under 
cruder and almost opposite conditions of human 
thought ? 

I shall endeavour to answer this question as 
fairly as may be, remembering that all minds are 
not alike prepared for such discussions, not for- 
getting, either, that it is only at the best in 
the most partial and unsatisfactory fashion that 
such questions can be discussed in the compass 
of a sermon. The spirit of the age, then, let 
me say, is what it is — not hostile to religion but 
certainly antagonistic to the supernatural, or, at the 
most, dully receptive of it It is what it is very much 
on account of the progress of critical and historical 
studies, some results of which are known to almost 
everybody, while anything like an exact acquaint- 
ance with them is still confined to the few ; this 
progress, again, being more or less dependent upon 
or connected with the revolution effected in our 
modes of thought by the progress of physical 
science. Suppose, then, that as one result of these 
studies, some such ideas as these are familiar to the 
majority of educated and thoughtful minds — that 
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the gospels were first written long after the apostolic 
age, that they represent events in the form best 
adapted to the exigencies of an age in which the 
Christian Church, divided against itself by Jewish 
and Gentile feeling, had to struggle for existence 
against heathenism, to which all existing culture as 
well as all political power and supremacy belonged, 
and that in this an explanation is to be found of the 
shape which one gospel after another assumed, and 
of the order in which late in the second century 
they were finally arranged as we have them. Sup- 
pose these ideas, as to the origin and composition 
of the gospels to be common or widely diffused and 
entertained, so that it should be seen to be a matter 
of great significance that in one gospel — that ac- 
cording to Mark — which with good reason onother 
grounds may be supposed to* have been the first of 
the series to see the light, there should be no 
account at all of the event which is commemorated 
at Christmas. Suppose that it is made thinkable 
or feasible to many minds that the reason why, 
with so much circumstance, we have in the first and 
third gospels what we have not in the second, an 
account of the birth of Jesus, may be that, in the 
struggle for existence of the Christian Church, the 
difficulty was more felt at a later than at an earlier 
time, of advancing the religion of Christ as that of 
one crucified as a malefactor, and that in propor- 
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tion as this difficulty was more felt at one time 
than another, the thoughts and feelings of Christian 
believers were turned to whatever tradition, or senti- 
ments, or arguments, or inferences from existing 
scriptures or prophecies seemed to afford ground for 
an exhibition of the Saviour of the world as a 
divine being. The religions to which the Christian 
religion was opposed in the whole heathen world 
claimed divine origin, named among their founders 
divine beings. All in Christian sentiment and tradi- 
tion that assigned that rank to the Saviour of all 
mankind had thus its time for asserting itself as 
the truth of the Christian religion. Suppose these 
ideas familiar to many minds, and, indeed, to all 
intelligent minds, the significance to these minds 
must be great of the suggestion that it was owing 
to its not containing an account of the birth of 
Jesus that Mark was placed second among the 
gospels, and that, instead, one was placed first in 
which the story of it appears, so that ever since the 
gospels were arranged as they are now there is to 
be read a continuous history of which the miraculous 
is the starting point. Here is a mode of thought, 
then, critical, not to say sceptical, which is very 
different from that which was common, not to say 
two thousand years ago, but even twenty years ago, 
Shall we make any account of it, or ignore it as 
something of which the least said is soonest 
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mended ? I shall not argue the point, I shall merely 
say that it is better to face it than to shut our eyes 
to its existence. There is this fact, then, to which 
the existence of this mode of thought in our time 
calls attention. If its results are to show that, as 
regards ancient modes of thought and expression, 
some difference and distinction must be made and 
allowed for between the letter and the spirit, be- 
tween the idea and the fact, between exact history 
and more or less variable tradition, this is what 
many minds are not prepared to admit. To 
them there is no distinction between saying that 
the narrative of a particular event in ancient 
history is, in its outward form, explicable by a 
reference to ancient modes of thought — no distinc- 
tion between saying this and saying that the 
narrative is false, that it is a deliberate invention 
of the sort which we call a lie. This, again, is due 
to the fact of critical and historical studies being 
at the same time familiar to us and unfamiliar — 
the results of them known to many, the studies 
themselves altogether unknown to many more, 
who have yet a profound interest in some of 
their results. This is the difficulty of certain of us 
who are preachers of the gospel, yet not of the 
gospel as it was preached before the days of 
Copernicus, or Luther, or a later time— a difficulty 
which might almost remind one of those travelling 
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merchants who solicit orders for their wares, not by 
producing their stock, but by showing certain pat- 
terns and some samples. Such is our difficulty 
that in consequence of it the question may arise 
here and there whether we really represent the old 
established firm from which we profess to come. 
Much of our preaching is a case of the samples 
being shown where a doubt is possible as to the 
existence of the stock. 

If, in general, people who hear of certain results 
of critical and historical studies, and are staggered 
by them in some of their religious beliefs, were 
only familiar with these studies themselves, they 
could not but know as well as they know any fact 
of history, that no mistake could be greater than to 
ignore the distinction in regard to historical writ- 
ings between deliberate falsehood and the shaping 
effect upon events and series of events of the 
thoughts and feelings of the particular age or 
place in which these writings appeared. But, as it 
is; this distinction being ignored in so many re- 
ligious minds, what happens in the particular case 
with which we are concerned is, that the wonderful 
and miraculous connected with the most wonderful 
event in history has no significance, or next to 
none, for the majority of minds in our time. So 
far they are affected by one mode of thought, 
that of their own time, the influence of which they 
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cannot altogether escape — that to which the won- 
derful requires to offer some explanation of itself. 
So far, also, they are affected by that other mode of 
thought belonging to an earlier time, which makes 
no distinction between history the details of which 
cannot be verified, and deliberate invention of the 
lying sort. And, thus confused, they make a re- 
sponse to the wonderful connected with the greatest 
event in history which, I think, is to be measured 
as regards religious emotion, by the fact that in the 
celebration of Christmas there is for the few rather 
than the many much remembrance of Christ, much 
of the jubilation of that multitude of the heavenly 
host to which the shepherds listened in the plains 
of Bethlehem. 

In an age like this, of inquiry and criticism, 
it has often been said that earnest, real religious 
thought is to be looked for rather outside of the so- 
called religious world than inside it — the reason 
of that being that opposition to ancient modes of 
thought, where it exists, is thorough-going, earnest, 
single-minded ; while assent to these same modes of 
thoughts, where it is given* is given only in a kind 
of a way, with reservations and qualifications which 
make of it more or less of an unreality. This is 
the meaning of that saying — 

" There is more truth in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.' 1 
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In that confused state of mind the confusion of 
which is due to the mixture of new with ancient 
modes of thought, it is possible for people to 
dispute nothing in the creeds and yet believe noth- 
ing in them. All that was once real in ancient 
beliefs may thus become to the modern mind a 
shadow of itself, a shade, or the shadow of a shade. 
It is so, I think, if not with regard to the super- 
natural as a whole, yet in regard to almost every 
particular instance of it which is noted in history. 
How far it is so can be measured, with some ap- 
proach to accuracy in the particular instance we 
are considering now — the wonderful connected with 
the birth of Christ. Nothing was more real than 
all that to the thought of other ages. How far is it 
so to ours ? I do not mean to ask, in saying this, 
what reasons we have found in our modern science 
and criticism for doubting it, which at an earlier 
time did not occur to the inquiring mind. The ques- 
tion is rather, Has not our whole mode of thought 
in modern times in regard to the wonderful, the 
miraculous, been so transformed that what we read 
of it now makes any impression of truth and reality 
upon our minds with difficulty, and only, if at all, 
by the help of other religious impressions and 
convictions of ours ? It is not that we, at this dis- 
tance of time from the heavenly host praising God 
by night in the plains of Bethlehem, have questions 
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to ask which once would not have occurred to any- 
body as to the evidence for such a manifestation of 
the supernatural ; it is that thought has travelled 
so far away from the point at which it stood 
eighteen centuries ago, and at which it was fixed for 
many centuries after, that now the impression 
which is made upon it by the wonderful event 
is comparatively feeble and uncertain. We can- 
not go back in thought to Bethlehem and see 
and hear with the eyes and ears of men to whom 
the visits of angels to this world were neither 
far nor few between. So, where there is not 
direct challenge or denial of the wonderful con- 
nected with the birth of Christ — as there is with 
regard to all that is supernatural — there is what 
is far more to be questioned, total unreality, be- 
lief without faith, assent without heart, thought 
without vision. So shadowy has the angelic host 
become to mortal men now, to whom in their 
direst need or in their loftiest ecstasies no angels 
come, that the joy of that angelic host over the 
birth of the Saviour of mankind, so far from 
communicating itself to the Christian world of 
to-day, as it did once, is never felt save at Christ- 
mas, and then it would be hard to say by 
whom. 

This is not as it should be. To the thought of 

Christian men and women eighteen centuries 
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turies ago the angelic host and their joy were real. 
Why should they not be so to our thought too ? 
That these men and women were even as we 
are, is the key to all history. That which ex- 
plains the past to us is, above all, that which 
links it to the present — the certainty of all certain- 
ties the greatest, that, essentially, human nature 
and human life are in every age and every place 
the same. It is to recover the meaning of obsolete 
•modes of thought when it has been lost to 
assume that thought is one, that the history of it is 
continuous and unbroken, and to go back with this 
idea over the ground it has travelled and note the 
conditions and circumstances by which its course 
has been shaped and determined. This is what 
has been done for a large number of minds to some 
extent in our time by those studies to which I have 
referred, by those critical, historical, scientific 
studies, the result of which is to show us the 
wide distinction there is between tradition col- 
oured by the thought and feeling of an age and 
the work of impostors or knaves palming off 
fable upon the world as genuine history. True 
to fact or not, these studies enable us to see that 
the natural, inevitable outcome of the movement 
of Christianity in the generations immediately fol- 
lowing that of Christ and his apostles was that the 
eager and enthusiastic life of Christian believers, in 
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its conflict with a world lying in wickedness, foul 
and loathsome even in its most consecrated places, 
should revert to the beginning of a new era of 
peace on earth and good will among men and glory 
to God, to .find satisfaction and expression for itself 
only in the thought of its being inaugurated with 
some celestial pomp and magnificence. There was 
no falsehood or fraud or wilful imposition in this. 
As the history of human thought from the com- 
mencement shows us, it was that which could not 
but be, other conditions of the human mind being 
what they were.' It does not matter to us whether 
the history is verified or not in which the angelic 
host appear. As far as out religious life goes 
we are concerned not with facts of history but 
with ideas, ideas to which belong emotions, feel- 
ings, aspirations, such as express themselves in 
the song of the angels. The idea which shaped 
the history is what we have to recover, the meaning 
of the history as merely historical having been 
so completely lost to us by the heavens and 
earth having waxed old and been folded up as 
a garment. That idea is not strange to our modern 
thought any more than to the thought of any past 
age — it is that the life of the Son of Mary is 
divine, that in that life of goodness, patience, noble- 
ness, purity, love, self-sacrifice, all of the divine 
that can be grasped by the human soul in its 
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loftiest reaches, all of the divine, too, that is required 
to create a new heaven and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, is contained and compre- 
hended. That idea had its own vividness given to 
it in the first century of the Christian era by the con- 
tact of the living with the dead — the living to 
whom that idea was life from the dead, the dead 
world, as far as eye could reach or thought travel, 
lying in hopeless disorder and decay. Our time, 
like that time, has its own peculiar emphasis and 
force to give to that idea. As the universe is 
expanded to thought, thought from its furthest 
reaches returns upon itself with the more ardour 
and certainty, to find that man's life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth, but in love towards man and faith towards 
God, in his life being dominated by that idea 
which is that of the Christian religion, because it is 
that of the life of Christ 

With all, therefore, that there is in our modern 
modes of thought to make the supernatural seem to 
us in fact, however it may be in name, one and the 
same thing with the incredible or faintly believed 
— with all that there is of this in our modern modes 
of thought, that which is in them, too, of a powerful 
apprehension of the idea of Christ's life as the 
most signal manifestation of the divine, is enough, 
if it be only well and truly considered, to make the 
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angelic host and their song of joy as real to us as 
ever they were to any generation of men — much 
more real, at any rate, than they have been to many 
in this generation. If I have any joy in the pro- 
gress of mind, from which this idea is not excluded, 
but in which it gathers force, I love to think of it 
as it existed in the minds of Christians 1800 years 
ago, surroundingitselfwith the wonderful, mysterious, 
miraculous, of which the air was then full and by 
which every great event was heralded or accom- 
panied. I can appreciate that I am moved by it 
to more appreciation of the idea than I should have 
without it. Even as we are, these men were. I am 
reinforced in my convictions of the truth of Christ's 
idea as to the divine, in thinking how true, how 
real it was to generations of men following his, 
whose modes of thought in other respects were the 
opposite of mine. In this view of things, whatever 
may be the case with regard to the State, it is 
certainly true with regard to the Church, that it is 
easy to see which is the stupid party. It is the 
party whose policy is to stake the existence of the 
Christian religion upon opposing with effect to 
modern modes of thought those that are ancient — 
to create for us, so to speak, the heavens and the 
earth exactly as they were before in many revolu- 
tions of mind they had waxed old and were folded 
up and changed. For the effect of that policy is to 
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make all Christian thought and belief more or less 
unreal. 

In this view of things, on the other hand, in 
regard to the manifestation of the divine in Christ, 
it is easy to see that every life that is now lived in 
which there is truth, faith, love, nobleness, every 
sign which there is to show that the course of 
human life is not downward but upward, is so much 
human experience, the effect of which is to make 
real to us now the thought of distant ages — that 
thought according to which the divine was never 
so manifested in this world as in that life the 
memory of which is associated with Bethlehem of 
Judea. 

I hasten to add a word in conclusion as to the 
teaching of religious truth to the young. All that 
I have said, I think, goes to show that the difficulty 
on this score which is felt by so many good and 
earnest people is not insuperable. Give to the 
young all the acquaintance that is possible for 
them with the modes of thought and of expression 
on religious subjects of past ages. Let them read 
the gospels. Take them back to the history of 
Israel in the Old Testament. As for the marvel- 
lous, the supernatural in all this let it produce 
what effect it may upon their minds. The modes 
of thought of their own. time will determine for 
them what they are to think of it. Do not antici- 
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pate that result by cramming their minds with 
doctrines and dogmas. Eschew the Catechism, and 
to the topmost shelf promote the Confession of 
Faith. Let the education which you give them be 
such that in regard to religious questions and ideas, 
as with regard to everything else, the modes of 
thought of the best minds of their own age may be 
not unknown to them. Give them the modes of 
thought of the past, just as they were expressed 
then, to think of, and when they are able to think 
they will find in them the truth that was in them, 
and it will be true to them — all the more true and 
real perhaps for being mixed with what is doubtful 
or even incredible. So, for instance,, to them,, even 
more perhaps than to yourselves, it shall be un- 
speakably true in an age of science more advanced 
than ours, and of scientific repudiation of the mira- 
culous more direct than ours, unspeakably true, 
that once on a sudden on this earth there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God and saying, " Glory to God in the highest* on 
earth peace, good will to men." 
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THE LAST JUDGMENT. 

" Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me." — Matt. xxv. 40. 

That man's inhumanity to man is to be avenged 
and redressed in the ultimate triumph of the truth 
in regard to man's relation to the world and to 
God, is the creed of the philosopher and the hope 
of the Christian. Wider and clearer views of 
human life and human society than were possible 
when investigation of the laws of the one was 
prosecuted without attention to the laws of the 
other, are now familiar to us. It is still true that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy. But there are not so 
many of these things as there once were. We have 
reduced their number by some considerable dis- 
coveries. One thing, at any rate, has to be sub- 
tracted from their number, and that is the human 
race, human society as an organic whole every 
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part of which is necessary and accountable to the 
remainder. That is dreamt of in our philosophy. 
Our reading, our legislation, our thinking, even 
our theology is pervaded now as never was the 
case before by the idea of human society being 
a great whole to the well-being of which the well- 
being of all its parts is essential, of which no one 
part, even the most insignificant, can suffer or go 
wrong without detriment to the rest. 

Apart from the benevolent or religious senti- 
ments in human nature, an enlightened selfishness 
comes here into play to check war and murder, 
to antiquate rapine and violence, to make robbery 
and confiscation figures of speech in use only among 
politicians out of office, in a word, as far as may 
be, to avenge, redress, abolish man's inhumanity to 
man. 

But there is a still more powerful force at work 
in the same direction. Religion,, even the religion 
of Christ, under the misconceptions to which it has 
been subject in common with all things human, has 
sent on earth not peace but a sword. As much 
murder has been done probably in the name of 
religion as from revenge or ambition or the cause 
which sent so many ships to Troy. But as this 
was not the beginning of the story of religion, at 
any rate of the religion of the Son of Man, so it is 
not the end. Live and learn is the lesson of ex- 
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perience in regard to divinity as in regard to other 
things, and it means living to learn humanity. So 
it happens now that the direction which was given 
to the religious sentiment many ages ago, and from 
which since then many causes have combined to 
make it swerve fearfully — the direction which was 
given to it by Christ himself, it is forced now more 
and more to take and to keep by the advancing 
intelligence of the race, that, namely, which identi- 
fies duty to God with duty to man, connects rever- 
ence for the Highest of all with pity for the meanest 
thing that lives, lends the force of a divine com- 
mandment to the deepest and most universal of 
our human instincts, fellow-feeling, benevolence- 
In reference to this incomparable force as in refer- 
ence to enlightened selfishness, we see how the 
triumph of truth, of wider knowledge, of advancing 
intelligence as to man's relations to the world and 
to God, is an effectual check upon man's inhumanity 
to man. Human nature is Christian, however little 
human life may be so. Civilization is, if not ortho- 
dox, evangelical. History is a commentary upon 
that gospel in which the text as it stands is admitted 
to be the truth. 

There would of course be neither hopes nor fears 
in regard to another life if in this life humanity ful- 
filled its own ideal. That final judgment of which 
in the language of parable Christ has something to 
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say,, would have no significance to our minds if it 
were not that, in the judgment of humanity itself, 
human life is not all that it ought to be or might 
be. In any other case we should hear of a last 
great assize as of something in which we had not 
much more at stake than we have in a sunset in 
the tropics or an eclipse above the pole. As 
it is, the judgment, painted by the Master's 
hands, is final. Those who are condemned in it, 
those who are acquitted in it, are acquitted and 
condemned on the score of their humanity or their 
lack of it. And this, as we have just seen, is simply 
to register man's final verdict with regard to him- 
self. 

It is to make the last judgment arbitrary, and 
therefore provisional, to assume with regard to it 
many things which have been assumed with regard 
to it ; as for example, that, as an effect of it, a great 
part of the human race for their sins and for their 
ignorance, for their free thinking or their free living 
in this brief life, will be consigned to torture without 
any end or measure. This is to make it arbitrary 
enough. But, in as far as it goes upon the ground 
of humanity and inhumanity, it is final indeed. It is 
so, not simply because it is God's judgment upon 
man, but because it is man's judgment upon himself. 
It is so because he who comes under it to be con- 
demned, is condemned in being what he is and as 
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long as he continues to be what he is, though 
not a moment longer. He is not sent away into 
condemnation except in a figure of speech. 
Condemnation is actually where he is and where 
he cannot but be, unless he could be sent away 
from himself. 

Man is made for society, and neither here nor 
hereafter can you conceive of him as having any- 
thing but an impoverished, despicable, odious, in- 
tolerable existence, apart from society. Thus con- 
stituted he is subject to law. The law of his being 
and well-being, rightly understood, is, as we have 
seen, that he should not live unto himself, still less 
in the practice of inhumanity, but that he should 
live for others, in the exercise of humane and 
generous sympathies. As far as human history 
can teach us anything, this law is eternal. To 
be always defending Christianity is to assail it 
in the house of its friends, and to do nothing 
to strengthen it against its enemies, if indeed 
Christianity properly so called has enemies. But 
some who attack Christianity confound that of 
Christ with that of Christians who would cer- 
tainly, according to their principles, have con- 
curred with the Jews in putting him to death. 
People who attack Christianity thus should be 
reminded sometimes of the final judgment, not 
that with regard to which they have been often 
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enough warned, but this one of the Master's — 
should be asked to reflect how well it accords 
with the best and highest thought of an age as 
enlightened as our own. There is one form of 
Christianity which, even from the most advanced 
thinkers, ought to get some credit, and this is 
part of that Christianity — this last judgment, 
condemning only what is condemned, blessing 
only what is blessed, in the very nature of things, 
in the very nature of man. Given the idea of 
another life and of some sort of tribunal and some 
sort of assize before which, on entering that life, 
the good and the evil have to appear, and how 
vast a scope is opened up to the imagination 
there! Every mistake that in this earthly dark- 
ness has been committed in regard to the present 
life has been projected into that region, and in 
being projected has been magnified and its dis- 
tortion distorted, so that sometimes the most 
unjust, inhuman, capricious tribunal that was ever 
constituted upon earth, in order to seem just and 
pure and humane, had only to compare itself 
with that on which the Eternally Good has been 
seated. Not to speak of other more horrible 
instances, what a judgment mediaeval notions or 
even those of the nineteenth century itself, have 
made of this last one in the minds of people 
whose conception was or is that Adam's first 
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transgression is sufficient justification for God 
consigning infants to .hell if they have not been 
fortunate in having believing parents, or one 
believing "parent — I am not sure whether the 
exception turns upon having one or having two. 
What a judgment, too, they make of this last 
one when they assign to everlasting punishment 
black men who have never seen a white man, 
for not believing what white men never told 
them about the white man's Saviour! Is it 
not, then, something on which we have a right 
to found a claim for respect for the Christi- 
anity of Christ himself, that in contrast with 
all that has been grossly, -wildly, inhumanly 
imagined of a final judgment, his final one 
represents a state of mind than which nothing 
could be more perfectly sober, intelligent, just, 
observant of reality and truth ? 

It is man's judgment upon man which is em- 
bodied in the Christian representation of the final 
judgment. Therefore it is final. Those distinc- 
tions which it makes are everlasting, not to be 
altered or repealed without re-making man and 
re-making the world. That which in presence of 
the Eternal is decisive as to the well-beifig or 
ill-being of man, is humanity or inhumanity. Here 
and hereafter it is the same. In that sense, spiritual 
religion has for its last word as well as its first, 
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peace, good will, compassion, sympathy, kindness, 
humanity. 

Among imperfect men and very imperfect insti- 
tutions, however, humanity, where it does exist 
and where there is no doubt of its making progress, 
is apt to be imperfect, one-sided. And that one- 
sidedness is, if not represented in the last word of 
even the most spiritual of religions, in an important 
respect not distinctly repudiated by it, at least in 
minds which cling rather to the letter than to the 
spirit of the gospels. 

I may call the last judgment the last word of 
original, primitive, undebased Christianity. That 
last word, I say, is humanity. But, as the particular 
aspect in which it is here regarded is humanity 
evoked by and practised upon the sick and captive, 
the naked and destitute, Christians who are literal- 
Ists rather than spiritualists, have found in it 
confirmation of the mistaken notion that humanity 
has to do with the alleviation or redress of 
suffering and wrong, rather than with the preven- 
tion of it. It is a fact which it is impossible to 
doubt, without doubting all > the experience of all 
mankind, that comparatively little can be done to 
alleviate human misery in many of its worst forms, 
while it is just as certain that much can be done to 
prevent it in every form. But these are facts which 
are ignored in the thinking of many religious people, 
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and in ignoring these facts they are not a little ' 
influenced by their habit of not distinguishing 
between the letter which killeth and the spirit which 
maketh alive. 

If it is a good thing, the best of all things accord- 
ing to the first and last word of spiritual religion, i 
to sympathize with, to soothe, to relieve the suffer- \ 
ings of our fellow-men, it requires no argument to 
prove that it is a still better thing to obviate 
these sufferings. It is obvious, for example, that 
a humane mind must have more satisfaction in 
thinking of the ravages of small-pox being pre- 
vented by vaccination than in thinking of small-pox 
patients attended by humane doctors and visited 
by benevolent Christian ladies. It is a great matter 
that, when typhoid fever and other diseases are 
epidemic, benevolence is epidemic too, and that 
the resources of compassion on which human misery 
can draw are seen to be practically inexhaustible. 
But if through the discovery of the theory of 
germs, the labours of scientific physicians were 
successful in indicating the way to prevent such 
diseases, that would be a still greater achievement 
in the view of a humane spirit. What is true of 
bodily suffering is true of all suffering, of all 
imperfection, and evil. Prevention is better than 
cure. As far as small-pox and its victims are 
concerned, vaccination is better than the best 
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doctors, the best nurse, the best clergyman, the 
best district visitor, all in one. So it is in regard 
to our social conditions of a morbid sort. So it is 
in respect to our moral and spiritual enormities 
and plagues, all our tyrannous and epidemic ills. 
It is not a rule by which to judge individuals, but 
it is a rule, that the work of .preventing suffering 
and evil is, in the view of humanity, better and 
greater than that of alleviating suffering and cor- 
recting evil. 

It is in ignorance or contempt of this principle 
that a kind of judgment is exercised here below 
which is supposed to have some correspondence 
with the judgment of the Eternal. On the 
strength of some casual, highly hyperbolical expres- 
sions in the New Testament, we have sometimes 
heard of a claim on the part of "saints" to "judge 
the world." These expressions have been held to 
mean that they will somehow have a hand in 
judging at the last the miscellaneous crowd of 
their fellow-creatures outside of their own circle. 
If such a function were to be assigned to them, 
many of them would have to be educated for 
it. They could certainly not be trusted to judge 
the world upon Christian principles or upon any 
principles, if the thing were to be done now and 
here ; and it is not to be supposed that they would 
be any more competent to exercise such judgment 
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hereafter in view of what they call a state of everlast- 
ing rewards and everlasting punishments. This may 
be said particularly with reference to the principle 
of which I speak, that of humanity being best 
exercised in the way of preventing evil. I do 
not speak of all Christians or of the best Christians 
when I speak of the saints who hope to judge the 
world. But among those of whom I do speak, we 
find that their judgments of mankind are deter- 
mined .upon the principle, the opposite of the true 
one, that to take a hand in alleviating distress is 
better than to spend a life-time in preventing it, or 
(which is the same thing) in contributing to human 
happiness and well-being. 

A minister who saves souls by preaching, or by 
prayer, a tract distributor whose movements are 
like the wind blowing where it listeth, and in pro- 
portion as they are uncertain are supposed to be 
spiritual and to be attended with spiritual results ; 
a wealthy man who gives large sums or leaves 
large legacies to churches or charities ; a missionary 
who plunges into heathen darkness as into a sea, to 
swim, if it may so be, to some unknown shore ; 
above all, one of those men who, either it may be 
from much benevolence or from much egotism and 
vanity, have their names mentioned in connection 
with eveiy society and every movement for the 
cure of our social, moral, religious ills — these are 
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the men whom, if you were to entrust the judgment 
of the world to some of the saints, they would be 
sure to place beside themselves in the best posi^ 
tions at the right hand of the Judge. And I do 
not say that these are not good men, or that the 
work which they do is not good work. Some of 
them are among the best men alive, and of their 
work it is impossible to speak in terms of praise 
too warm or emphatic. But the mistake which 
is made is, that in comparison with such men — 
with men, that is to say, who may be spoken of in 
a general manner as doing something or doing all 
they can for the redress of ills that affect mankind — 
other men who are still more serviceable to 
humanity, are either ignored or receive very scant 
justice. 

I hope and believe that it is not true that the saints 
are to judge the world here or hereafter, except in 
that sense in which I have spoken of the last judg- 
ment being not so much God's judgment upon 
man as man's judgment upon himself. But if there 
were to be any judging of men by men, sinners by 
saints, unbelievers by believers, the judges whom 
we have known after the flesh would have to be 
educated. They would have to learn that, in the 
view of a truly humane spirit, an enlightened and 
divinely inspired humanity, the greatest benefactors 
of the race and noblest servants of the Eternal 
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have been workers and toilers, many of them or all 
but a few of them outside of those organizations 
and movements the object of which is merely to 
alleviate and minimize existing evils — men whose 
work and toil and endurance has borne no official, 
certainly no ecclesiastical stamp, and has had for 
its effect to contribute to human happiness and to 
prevent evil rather than to minister comfort to the 
sick and suffering. 

It is an infinitesimal fraction, at the most, of 
human thought and energy that can be thrown 
into the business of redressing and moderating 
what is wrong in the social condition of man- 
kind. What thought and energy are thrown into 
it encounter special difficulties in having to deal 
with the most complex and mysterious of all 
organisms, society. All but the small fraction of 
human energy and activity must be thrown into 
the struggle for existence, and for existence not 
as it is, but as it might be. Hence, as a general 
rule, it is those men who are concerned in giving 
to this struggle for existence its right direction 
who are on the largest scale and in the truest sense 
the benefactors of the race. 

Assuming this to be the case, I shall, before I 
conclude, advert to two aspects in which it should 
be taken as a principle to guide our judgment of 
our fellow-men — 
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(1) In regard to great men ; 

(2) In regard to men not great but good. 

(1) For aught that I know, I should not be sur- 
prised to be told that what is called the Land 
Question is not to be solved eventually without 
reference to the labours of a man who, if he were 
to come forward at a meeting of farmers or of 
politicians on that question, would likely be re- 
garded with extreme curiosity. So completely 
foreign, I mean to say, to his line of research does 
that question seem to be, that for him to take 
part among practical men in the discussion of it 
would be a surprise to his countrymen. That 
man is the naturalist Charles Darwin. It concerns 
the well-being of a great many people in this 
country besides landlords and farmers that the best 
possible use should be made of the limited amount 
of soil we possess in these islands. This is a matter 
of the greatest consequence not only to agricul- 
turists but to the toiling millions in towns and 
cities who live almost by bread alone, because meat 
is too dear for them to buy. Well, here is a man 
who in his capacity of naturalist has been for a 
long time a most devoted, laborious, conscientious 
observer of facts, and, as I believe, to the satisfac- 
tion of the scientific world. Among other things 
that he has accomplished in that capacity he has 
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recently demonstrated that soil fit for agriculture 
is to a large extent the production of the common 
earthworm. It is quite conceivable, indeed it is 
highly probable, that this will turn out to be a 
discovery of capital importance in regard to agri- 
culture all over the world, and in regard to one of 
the most important questions of the day here. 
Should that be so it would be an instance every- 
body could understand and appreciate of the devo- 
tion of a great naturalist to his special studies 
having results of perhaps incalculable influence on 
the well-being of mankind. It could easily be 
shown that other investigations of the same man 
have contributed to that well-being. It would be 
no less easy to show that where no immediate 
benefit to mankind, at least as regards material 
comfort and happiness, could be traced to his pro- 
found and far-reaching discoveries, they have 
unquestionably served to enlarge the bounds of 
knowledge in various directions, to amplify the 
human mind, to strengthen and equip human intelli- 
gence for penetrating farther into the secrets of that 
universal order which is to thought peace and to 
life power. What this man has done in this way 
he has done by such pure, unselfish, beautiful 
devotion of his life to one pursuit as very few 
men of any country or any age have been found 
capable of showing. But, for all that, you will hear 
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religious, or rather ecclesiastical, mobs or their 
leaders, howl and jeer and hoot at the mention 
of his name. They compare his work with that 
of some man known to them, unknown to fame, 
whose habit is perhaps to rise at meetings at 
which no dissent can be expressed and pro- 
test against the spread of infidelity, against Dar- 
winism, against science, against light and truth 
and common-sense (of course under other names), 
and they say, what a contrast between the one 
man's work and the other man's work I And so 
indeed there is a contrast, only not that which 
they imagine, and not to the advantage of the fool 
who has said in his heart that there is no God but 
the fool's God. It costs your oratorical bigot very 
little trouble after all to raise his protest against 
infidelity, popery, Darwinism, science, common- 
sense. When he is accustomed to the humour of 
public meetings he can protest for an hour as 
easily, I suppose, as he can put on or take off his 
coat or enter a cab or accept a presentation of 
plate. On the other hand, to do his work the 
naturalist has to spurn delights and live laborious 
days ; no eight hours' bill for him, or half-holiday 
on Saturday. He must devote to his pursuit time, 
thought, anxiety, often health and life, as hardly 
man in any profession or in any trade is obliged 
to sacrifice any of these things. On the other hand, 
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as I have said with regard to one of them, the 
work of the one man is different from that of the 
other in this respect, that when it is done it is of 
lasting, perhaps incalculable advantage to society, 
while as respects the work of the other, what is 
alone certain is, that for all the good that ever 
comes of it or can possibly come of it, it might 
as well never be done at all. I might name 
along with Darwin another man who, as being 
amongst ourselves, ought to be better known 
to us as a great thinker and discoverer. With- 
out naming him, I can speak of a man into 
whose life from his devotion to science there has 
been crowded the work of a score, of fifty, or a 
hundred ordinary lives. It would be ludicrous to 
compare the work of such a man either as respects 
quantity or quality, either in respect of its extent 
or of its value to mankind, with the work, say, of a 
faithful preacher of the gospel, who is faithful in 
the sense of delivering always much the same ser- 
mon from a variety of texts. Sir Walter Scott, as 
we know, with a grotesque and humorous vehe- 
mence was in the habit of disclaiming any intention 
to benefit mankind by any of his works. His sole 
object was to help to amuse his readers. In saying 
so he drew one character — his own— without any 
of that regard to nature and to life which is char- 
acteristic of his genius. Never was there a life 
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into which a greater amount of hard work was 
crowded. Its effect has been, as the effect of few 
lives has been or ever will be, to help the world 
to get its work well done and its suffering well 
endured, by supplying it with amusement and 
recreation for idle and unhappy hours. In this 
sense, how many men are there whom we could 
name or ought to name beside the author of the 
Heart of Midlothian, as benefactors of mankind ? 

To achieve even second rate or third rate distinc- 
tion in literature now-a-days means at least more 
work and better work than would make the fortune 
and establish the fame of I don't know how many 
distinguished local philanthropists. As a rule, per- 
haps, that work is not better paid than shirt-making, 
or not nearly so well as boiler-making, yet those 
men who devote themselves to it may not un- 
reasonably console themselves, as they are obliged 
often to console themselves, by reflecting that the 
contribution which they make to the welfare of 
society is incalculably valuable. I would not like, 
for my part, to affirm that a man whose life has 
just been published, Richard Cobden, did not by 
himself do more good to his country and to the 
world than all the so-called philanthropists of his 
time put together, though what he did was done, 
you might say, not so much in the way of minis- 
tering to human suffering as in promoting the 
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general welfare by .the rectification of public 
policy. It is remembered against him that he 
once said that there was more useful infor- 
mation in a single copy of the Times newspaper 
than in the whole of Thucydides. It is not for- 
gotten, either, that he described the Ilyssus as he 
once saw it in the dry season, and had something 
to say of it in comparison with the Missouri and 
the Mississippi more agreeable to Transatlantic 
than to classical tastes* No one who reads his 
biography, however, would think it fair to judge 
him by these things even in regard to his views of 
culture in general or of classical pursuits in parti- 
cular ; and if there were anything in these things to 
forgive it might well be forgiven to a man who in 
demanding cheap bread for his countrymen was 
more perhaps than any man in England a visionary, 
or at least an enthusiast, in his acceptance of the 
truth that man shall not live by bread alone. 

I have observed one thing in most biographies 
of great men such as these, and that is, that how- 
ever little identified with expressly religious or 
humanitarian institutions and movements, they 
have been as a rule in a remarkable degree actu- 
ated, not by other or baser passions and impulses, 
but by the spirit of humanity, by the hope and the 
determination to be useful to their kind, to leave 
the world better than they found it, to contribute 
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to human happiness, to advance and increase the 
material and mental welfare of their fellow-men. 
Rarely, if ever, do you find this spirit absent from 
such lives. It is almost inconceivable that such 
lives should be lived if it were absent from them. 
Seldom is greed of money a powerful motive in 
such lives. You may say that they are often actu- 
ated by ambition, by the love of fame, by mere in- 
tellectual irritability and curiosity. But behind all 
such motives, or mixed up with them, you .will find 
a large humanity, a deep interest in and sympathy 
with the joys and the sorrows, the good fortunes 
and the bad fortunes of the common herd of man- 
kind. 

It is necessary to remember this in judging of 
great men. To judge such men, keeping this in 
mind, is an education for young and old, especially 
for the young. Keeping this in view, we are in a 
position to receive instruction in the art of living 
from the great masters of that art, from those who 
have lived to the best purpose for themselves and 
for the world. For, contrary to much popular 
judgment, it is not only or chiefly or in any but 
the most subordinate measure men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by the exercise of humanity 
in the relief of suffering — it is not such men only 
or chiefly who have been benefactors of their race. 
It has been and it is men the end and object or, at 
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any rate, the result of whose labours and sacrifices 
has been to substitute in human life and human 
society, wealth for poverty, cheap bread for dear, 
good houses for pest houses, commerce for the trade 
of war, temperance for teetotalism and drunken- 
ness, light for darkness, good for evil — to carry 
forward in one direction or another that improve- 
ment of human existence of which even yet we 
have seen only the rude beginnings. 

(2) Wjth regard to men not great but good, 
the same principle holds. Commonplace as well 
as great men are to be judged with reference to 
the way in which their life-work contributes or 
does not contribute to the well-being of their kind, 
not merely, or above all, as to whether they do or 
have the chance of doing works of mercy and com- 
passion and kindness. David Livingstone was 
aware of this and was thinking of it when, after 
having been years in Africa, he declared, with re- 
ference to that continent, that more good was to be 
done by emigrants than by missionaries. The 
greatest literary man of our age, as we know, 
was proud of a father who was a mason, be- 
cause he was certain that the houses which were 
built by the old man were without exception well 
built His father, it is safe to infer, was much 
more an object of reverence and admiration to 
him on this account than he would have been 
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for imitating in hodden-grey the pulpit piety and 
philanthropy of a clergyman in broad-cloth. He 
was right. That man who, with a feeling of duty 
to man as duty to God, lives well his life as regards 
his daily work and his relations with his family, his 
neighbours, his friends — who if he has to build a 
house can be trusted as under the Great Task- 
master's eye to build it of good materials and to 
build it well, renders a service to humanity than 
which, as far as motive and intention and results 
go, none could be higher or better. It is a poor 
affair compared with this to have a layman's gift 
for clergyman's duty, to have a turn for prayer or 
for preaching, or even to be inspired by Christian 
liberality in that form in which the churches are 
clamorous for it, when they tell men with twenty- 
five shillings a week or less, that the more they give 
to congregational, missionary, sustentation funds, 
the more they will have to spend in the grocer's 
shop and to put in the savings' bank. 

There are many whose work is obscure and ill 
rewarded who perform it as badly as they are 
allowed to do. But there are many more, who 
are more or less conscious in doing their daily work 
in the factory, in the fields, in mines, on board ships, 
in that dismal domestic drudgery or rather slavery, 
in which the wives of poor men and of rich men 
too are doomed to pass their lives — there are many 
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more who in doing their work in these places and 
these circumstances are conscious that it is work 
which must be done by somebody, that it is useful, 
that it means comfort and happiness to a few or 
many, and who in that thought are nerved more or 
less to work so as to deserve their wages, and more 
and better than their wages, and who often, in fact, in 
rather doing so count not their lives dear to them, but 
for the sake of lives dear to them sacrifice their own. 

To be just to them remember the last judgment 
It is not so-called Christian work which is best 
or most necessary for the well-being of the race, it 
is the common work of common men, done, as it is 
being done, not indeed by all of them, but by very 
many of them. It is not one of us sleek and com- 
fortable and well-paid agents of wealthy and power- 
ful corporations calling themselves churches, who 
preach the gospel to the poor, or it may be to the 
rich, in any case at so much a quarter— it is not 
one of our number who is worthy of your rever- 
ence if you have any to spare. Reserve it for such 
an one as you sometimes see returning from his 
work in the fields, in the factory, in the mine, a son 
of toil prematurely aged by work, his back bent, his 
limbs stiffened and distorted — returning from his 
slavish toil to what would seem to you a wretched, 
but is to him a cheerful home, of which he is the light 
and happiness, and say as you meet him, Well done, 
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good and faithful servant ! Stop his work, and what 
could you do by your charity to replace it ? Stop the 
work of men like him, and how long would your be- 
nevolent societies be able to ward off bankruptcy in 
trying to feed the hungry and to clothe the naked ? 
There is one remark — I have left myself only 
time to mention it — to which all this leads and 
which connects it with daily duty and with common 
life. In view of that judgment of human life by 
character, which is last of all, final, inevitable 
for all men in this world and the next, it is our 
duty to cultivate humanity, not a one-sided but 
an enlightened, intelligent, reasonable humanity. 
Churches in this respect, I may say, lag behind 
the age. Their humanity, in many cases or most, 
is all mercy and no judgment, no intelligence or 
right reason. Their judgment of men and things 
in regard to humanity, so much are they exclusively 
devoted merely to alleviation of existing ills— their 
judgment of men and things is mostly out of date, 
would have seemed good a century ago, cannot but 
seem unaccountable a hundred years hence. 

Christian society in general has something to 
learn on this head. It is in one sense the golden 
age of philanthropy in which our lot is cast, at 
least as compared with any age previous to ours. 
There is a profusion of compassion. Thanks to 
the Christianity of the gospels, the schoolmaster is 
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abroad in the shape of public opinion and conven- 
tional sentiment, teaching us to be humane towards 
criminals, lunatics, paupers, shipwrecked sailors and 
fishermen, distressed foreigners here and in their 
own countries and islands, and friendless children 
— towards, in short, all the sick and destitute and 
suffering portion of mankind. What qualifies our 
satisfaction, however, with regard to the exercise of 
humanity in this form, widely as it is 'exercised, is 
the reflection that it serves to annul for the larger 
part of Christian society, the obligation to exercise 
it in a form in which its exercise is just as essential 
or even more essential to the progress and well- 
being of the race. There are not many people per- 
haps — I do not believe there are many — who hope 
to make capital out of benevolence here or here- 
after, who calculate upon securing property in 
heaven at the price of giving a cup of cold water 
to the thirsty, by a little kind attention to the 
wretched, in this world. I do not believe that 
humanity towards the sick and suffering is much 
exercised from any motives but the best and 
purest. But exercised thus it is felt, not by the 
few but by the many, to be a discharge in full of 
social claims and obligations. That is the worst of 
what is best in our social life, except where it is far 
more distinctly understood and remembered than 
it commonly is that prevention is better than cure, 
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that to contribute to the well-being of society is 
better and greater than merely to take a hand in 
the relief of suffering. Except where this is better 
understood and remembered than it commonly is, 
nothing is more usual than to feel that to be com- 
passionate is the whole duty of man. Hence there 
are people whose conscience does not trouble 
them as to whether some foolish or unjust or 
unnecessary war is not partly of their making, 
because, if occasion should arise, they would un- 
doubtedly be prompt to succour the wounded and 
to pension the widows of the slain. 

People give liberally to charitable institutions 
and charitable causes. They think they have 
done as much for their fellow-men as they can be 
expected to do. They do not think it needful to 
question themselves severely as to whether they are 
not lending their support to, and helping to main- 
tain, social conditions and institutions and usages, 
class distinctions and privileges and monopolies, 
political injustice and abuse, by which the improve- 
ment and the welfare of human society is more 
hindered and obstructed than by anything else. 
You meet on the platform of benevolent institutions 
benevolent looking and actually benevolent men, 
and often the same men are to be met with on 
platforms on which things are declared to be 

essential to the safety and the welfare of society 

Q 
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which are only necessary in reality to the ascen- 
dency, the noxious ascendency, of one class of 
the people* To merit the "well done, good and 
faithful servant," of the last- judgment of all, we 
have to beware of a humanity which is thus one- 
sided. It is not less but more our duty to see that 
the part we play in daily work, duty, in social life, 
is that which is dictated by enlightened judgment 
as well as by the spirit of humanity — it is not less 
but if possible more our duty to see to this than it 
is after the example of so many dear to God and 
man to clothe the naked and feed the hungry and 
comfort the sick. 
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XII. 



THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF 

DEATH. 

" Yea though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death."— 

Psalm xxiii. 4. 

IN giving a sort of objective reality to mental com- 
binations the texture of which is feeling rather than 
understanding, in giving a local habitation and a 
name to the result of experiences in the variety of 
which imagination is required to perceive a certain 
unity, poets are among the greatest benefactors of 
the race. Their function, in doing this, is to 
gather to a focus whatever energies minds less 
gifted with imagination possess, and bring them, 
thus concentrated, to bear with effect upon what is 
to thought and feeling either beautiful and pleasing 
or sad and terrible. In that expression of an old 
Hebrew poet, "the valley of the shadow of death," 
there is an illustration of what I mean. It sum- 
mons the soul to put forth whatever might or 
energy it has for the struggle with what is darkest 
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and dreadest in human experience — all that has in 
it the least of the lightsomeness of life, most of the 
chill and darkness and mystery of death. It does 
so by giving a sort of objective reality, an existence, 
as it were, outside of the mind, to all the ideas and 
impressions, moods and feelings, of which the mind 
is capable in the line of an experience the gloomiest 
and most trying of all. One by one, and in detail, 
it is difficult or impossible to cope with these gloomy 
and foreboding thoughts — unbidden visitors of the 
soul that will not depart when they are commanded. 
When they are massed together, and to some 
extent externalized in "the valley of the shadow 
of death," it is as if the soul were equipped and 
armoured to match its powers against them. 
We are debtors, every one of us, to that old 
poet, whoever he was, who, in ransacking a teeming 
brain — teeming with images of idyllic peace and 
happiness and also with images of nameless dread 
and gloom — lighted upon the "valley of the shadow 
of death," as Bunyan afterwards lighted upon a 
"place where was a den," and gave to all that 
in human experience which before death is 
worse than death itself, a local habitation and 
a name. 

Different forms of the religious sentiment have 
their different values in regard to the dismal 
experience thus happily named. None of them 
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has actually the value which is theoretically 
assigned to it I cannot tell how much was 
religion, how much was natural temperament, 
courage, cheeriness, in the confidence of that old 
psalmist to whom the valley of the shadow of 
death was nothing alarming. For aught I know, 
there may have been as much of the one as of 
the other. Natural temper and disposition count 
for much, usually for more than anything else, in 
the most trying moments of human life. Then 
the natural man is apt to part company with his 
costume of habits and customs, and to show 
himself as he was born, the bravest of the brave, 
or the weakest of the weak. It is not the most 
pious man in the regiment, I suppose, who is 
always the coolest in the forlorn hope. Im- 
pending bankruptcy, the loss of a law-suit, 
"the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy 
takes/' threatened bereavement, — these convulse 
religious natures sometimes, as some natures that 
are not at heart religious are never shaken by 
disaster of any description. Some men, like John 
Wesley, are brave on land who are great cowards 
at sea ; others, like some of Elizabeth's buccaneers, 
are timid in regard to the last adversity occurring 
in a hospital, but undaunted in regard to it if it 
threatens in a gale. Not according to differences 
of religious belief, but according to idiosyncrasies 
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of disposition or accidental habits of mind, the 
valley of the shadow of death varies its character, 
in these instances, with the distance from shore 
and the height of the ocean wave. 

As regards the last fact of all, which makes all 
human life a tragedy, we, who look forward to it 
not without a shudder, can scarcely but be con- 
scious of a touch of envy on hearing of coolies 
in St Helena and other parts of the earth lying 
down to die as peaceably as if it were to sleep. 
You can scarcely call the fatalism of the Turkish 
soldiery at Plevna by the name of religious 
sentiment, yet that apparently was as good a 
recipe for coolness in presence of accumulated 
horror and distress as any to be found in a book 
more sacred than the Koran. I have heard it 
said by one of the most eminent surgeons of the 
day that there are men and women with no 
nerves. His experience, singularly wide and varied, 
has shown him that what is a terrible ordeal for 
one person in the way of physical endurance, is a 
trifling incident between breakfast and dinner for 
another. Natural disposition, quality of nerve, in 
the physical and mental sense of the words, has 
much to do with calmness, courage, confidence in 
regard to all that is named in naming the valley of 
the shadow of death. Though religious people will 
hardly allow it to be so, so it is — that has often 
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far more to do with heroism in its most striking 
forms than the religious sentiment 

But the religious sentiment has to do with it ; 
and different forms of the religious sentiment have, 
or seem to have, different values in this respect. 
Those with which we are the most familiar are those, 
of course, which it is most worth while for us to 
compare and judge. If I go back upon ancient 
history, in obedience to that custom which we 
have of studying human life rather in a museum 
of antiquities than in nature, I cannot but be 
struck with the fact that it is rather among the 
Greeks and Romans than among the Hebrews 
that heroism, of the showy sort — heroism in 
presence of danger and calamity — finds its 
showiest and most manifold illustrations. Not to 
speak of Stoics and Epicureans among the Greeks 
and Romans, in whose modes of thought it is 
difficult to distinguish the precise influence of 
what we would call religious sentiment, there is 
in the history of these peoples, slight and poor 
and feeble as it seems to us their religious life 
was, heroism of this kind, in comparison with 
which all that is notable in the records of the 
Hebrew race, with all their religious earnestness 
and enlightenment, is hardly worth mention. Name 
Plutarch's men, and what a company they are 
in the matter of courage compared with the 
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patriarchs, chiefs and kings, slingers, spearmen, 
and statesmen of your sacred books ! Yet here, 
again, qualities of race, peculiarities of social and 
political condition, and, arising out of these or 
associated with these, natural temper and disposi- 
tion in the case of exceptionally endowed and gifted 
individuals, claim to be taken into account That 
it is glorious to die for one's country, was a senti- 
ment which the whole life of the Greek and Roman 
fostered in a manner comparatively unknown to the 
wandering Arab who, as belonging to one of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, had found a home and 
dwelling place in the Land of Promise. That 
sentiment produced its natural effect in Plutarch's 
Lives — the reading of which is like reading the 
Charge of the Light Brigade. But it is when we 
come down to a later period in history than that in 
which there is either a Hebrew people or a Greek 
or Roman one, that we come upon heroism which 
is not that of the general and his staff, but that 
of the rank and file — heroism in which, in its own 
way, we have a deeper interest than in any 
recorded in history. Come down to Christian 
times, when you have the religious sentiment — 
the rise of which takes you back to the date of 
the 23rd Psalm, and beyond that date — so per- 
vading the lives of multitudes of common men 
and women that their lives, on close inspection, 
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are found to be instinct with a courage and endowed 
with a patience which can hardly be matched in 
Plutarch's Lives. That religious sentiment is what 
we have in the poem in which the valley of the 
shadow of death looms into view — one in which 
the soul has immediate perception of a Divine 
Helper, Protector, Shepherd, Friend, whose presence 
is an antidote to all alarm. What that sentiment 
has done to lighten, for countless multitudes of 
human beings, all adversity, and the last adversity 
of all, to make the unendurable tolerable or even 
welcome, may be partly imagined but cannot 
certainly be told. It has been that medicine for 
the sick and wounded and fainting heart which, 
at any rate, within the compass of our Western 
civilization, has done more for the relief of man's 
estate, and therefore for the glory of God, than 
all our panaceas put together — scientific discovery, 
progress in the arts, social, political, moral, 
spiritual reform and improvement. It is still 
what it has been — to multitudes it is still what 
nothing else is or could be in the way of solving 
the enigmas of life and making the heavy and 
the weary weight of it intelligible and supportable. 
There are worse ills than death itself. Exemption 
from the worst of them no man can achieve or 
purchase any more than exemption from death. 
If a man has a life to live at all, in his activities, 
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in his emotions, in his sympathies, in his intellect, 
he is liable at every moment to disaster, from 
which death may seem to him to be the one 
relief to be thought of and prayed for. This is 
the valley of the shadow of death. Happy the 
man who, at such moments, like our old Hebrew 
poet, with our old Hebrew poet's song in his 
mind, can feel and does feel that neither is he 
quite alone and unsupported, nor is that Divine 
Friend, Helper, Shepherd, Succour, who is beside 
him, unable or unwilling to take care of him. 
Call no man happy till he is dead except this 
man who needs care so little how soon or how 
long he has to walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death. 
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composure. There is more at stake in existence 
than just not to be thrust out of it with ignominy. 
1 It is, or ought to be, comparatively a small part 
of man's life,, in which all his force is required to 
say, Never despair. It is, to be sure, only in the 
conflict against the heaviest odds that the soul 
recognises fully its own force. It is in such 
conflict that the powers of the soul, with all that 
belongs to their exercise, of a life, better and 
nobler than that of sense, are often brought to 
their highest pitch of vigour. How tame, after all, 
are the idyllic scenes of history and poetry com- 
pared with the tragical scenes of which history 
and life are full. If we had to choose between 
the one and the other in respect of quantity, we 
should say, without hesitation, perish a thousand 
of the idyllic rather than so much as one of the 
tragic — one, that is to say, in which there is 
exhibited the godlike force of the human spirit 
in its conflict with the worst and heaviest calamity 
and the direst need and danger. A good man 
struggling with adversity is a sight for the gods, 
and for whatever is godlike in us. It rouses 
us to a consciousness of ourselves, not alto- 
gether of the earth, earthy, as nothing else we 
see or imagine ever does. But, all the same, 
it cannot be considered the end and aim of 
existence, when the time comes for us to die, to 
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do so with dignity. The larger part of life, if it 
is to be counted life at all, and not distinguished 
from death as simply worse than death, must be 
something in the way of activity, enterprise, 
enjoyment, rather than mere endurance however 
stubborn or heroic. If most of the life of man 
were naturally and necessarily to be passed in the 
valley of the shadow of death, it would be hardly 
worth while for the bravest to make any struggle 
for existence. The valiant would do well to follow 
the coward's example, and give up the conflict 
as soon as it begins. 

This is one consideration which has to be 
taken into account to qualify the statement, that 
happy is the man who has learned something of 
heroism, or has in him something of it by nature. 
Connected with this consideration is another, 
which also has its weight. It is even less con- 
ceivable that thought should have stood still at 
the point which it had reached in any period of 
the history of Israel, than that the sun should 
have stood still upon Gibeon, and the moon in 
the valley of Ajalon, to witness a combat between 
the Israelites and their enemies. Thought has 
its progress to make, whatever else in the 
universe moves or stands still. The ocean is not 
so restless as thought, for the ocean sometimes 
slumbers — thought, never. And thus it happens 
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that the religious . sentiment has no forms fixed 
for all generations. It must accommodate itself to 
one form after another, to successive, sometimes 
almost opposite modes of thought. That form 
in which it prevailed among the Hebrews had its 
defects, if it had also its merits and advantages, 
and in inheriting it from them the Christian 
world inherited the defects as well as the merits. 
What of courage it imparted to the struggling soul, 
struggling against the direst odds — it obtained at 
the expense of the manner of thought with which 
it was associated and to which it belonged, being 
narrow in its scope, and, therefore, as regards 
life in general, unformed and unregulated. It 
did impart courage, as bringing the Eternal and 
Almighty, as the God of Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob and every descendant of them, near 
to most hearts in Israel, near and friendly and 
helpful at certain moments. But it did that at 
the expense of Jewish thought remaining Jewish, 
that is, so contracted and distorted that, for us, 
Jewish life is very far indeed, even the best of it, 
from seeming ideal or divine. 

We might wish to have the courage of some of 
the Hebrew singers and heroes, the courage which 
their ideas of God as their God, and of Providence 
as a scheme for the benefit of one people, gave them 
in trying moments. But except in as far as they 
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were tutored by their national experience to love 
righteousness and hate iniquity, we do not desire 
to revert to the manners and customs, the ideas, 
the institutions, the social and moral and spiritual 
condition of the Hebrew race. In some of our 
modern modes of thought, God has receded to 
an infinite distance from us. So at least it might 
seem to us, on comparing some of our ideas of the 
universe with those of ancient times. When the 
question whether a personal God is thinkable is a 
question freely discussed ; when a mechanical ex- 
planation of the universe has gone so far as 
to have its effect upon all minds in the way 
of shaking or setting finally aside all other ex- 
planations as partial and untrue ; when in this 
mechanical explanation of the universe so little 
room is left for Creation, or Providence, or 
Redemption in the accepted sense of the words, 
it is certainly as if the Creator, Preserver, Re- 
deemer, Friend of mankind, of more ancient 
modes of thought, had withdrawn Himself alto- 
gether beyond the reach of our importunity. 
That is what is felt with various degrees of 
concern and sadness by multitudes of men and 
women, in whom the religious sentiment is alive 
and active. " Heaven, even the heaven of heavens, 
cannot contain Thee," could be the thought of 
even a Hebrew sage in regard to the Maker 
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of all. But then his heaven, even his heaven of 
heavens, was but a spacious tent stretched over 
a measurable sweep of sea and land compared 
with what baffles our imagination in the idea of 
infinite space. In the revelation which has been 
made to us by the telescope and the microscope, 
and, I may add, the spectroscope, of the infinitely 
great and the infinitely little, and of that unbroken 
chain which binds together every part and every 
movement of the great whole, from that dark- 
ness which is on the side of minuteness to that 
other darkness which is on the side of inconceivable 
remoteness — in the revelation which has been 
made to our minds of the heaven of heavens 
and of what it contains, it is as if God were not 
so much in retreat from us, but as if the last 
step had been taken and He were lost to thought 
That old familiarity with Him in which there 
was no irreverence, born of the thought that His 
dwelling place was with the children of men or not 
far from them — that seems to us almost a lost sense 
of divinity in the universe. It was then as if men 
could speak to Him, and hear Him speak almost as 
friend conversing with friend. Out of the depths, 
the greatest to which descent was possible for 
them, they could cry to Him and be heard in the 
heights where He was. If direct intercourse with 
Him failed on occasion small or great, means 
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could be used to establish communications with 
Him in which there was more or less of clearness 
and certainty. Thus, witchcraft and magic, alchemy, 
the appeal to the lot, definite answers to prayer, 
special providence, all had their day, and that a 
long one. Long after the middle of last century 
was past, Goethe's mother, inheriting along with 
other modes of thought some as ancient as the 
Psalms or the Pentateuch, could, with confidence 
in the result, prick her Bible with a pin to have 
it shown to her by a passage in the book what 
would be the issue of her son's illness. God 
receding farther and farther from man and his 
small world, as that world grows smaller in the 
account of the universe, and yet near enough to 
be within call, and by various means, if need were, 
to be brought nearer — it is this on which we look back 
on making a survey of the religious thought of 
many ages past. And in our new modes of thought, 
it is as if this chapter of history had been brought 
to a sudden close in the rise of a scientific no- 
knowledge, from the influence of which no creed 
and no Church can wholly deliver any soul of man. 
So much is the religious sentiment obliged to 
be what modes of thought make it. But in sub- 
mitting to this necessity the religious sentiment 
only seems to lose its value. Its value is not actually 
lessened by any change in our modes of thought 
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which is in the direction of a wider and clearer 
comprehension of the whole of which we are a 
part If it was an advantage, especially in the 
darkest hours of human experience, to have that 
familiar intercourse with the Maker and Preserver 
of All which ancient modes of thought gave to 
the struggling soul — if that was an advantage, 
there had to be set against it the imperfections and 
distortions of those modes of thought by which life 
in all its experiences became more or less darkened 
and confused. It was an advantage for a part of 
life, the darkest part, the smallest part, which was 
purchased at the cost of all the rest of life being 
darkened. So now, if in our modes of thought 
that advantage has been so far forfeited, the loss 
is compensated by what they are fitted to do for 
us in the way of ordering all our lives away from 
and not into the valley of the shadow of death, 
or the deepest part of it. You cannot have 
your Old Testament Shepherd-God exactly as 
the Hebrews had Him, without all their ideas 
of the world and life, — good, bad, and indifferent 
— being yours, and all your experience being 
fashioned as theirs was. If, on the other hand, for 
the idea of a Providence which is fitful and partial 
and erratic, there is given to you the idea of law 
and order in the whole universe, supreme, in- 
flexible, eternal — if this is what you get from 
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your modes of thought being what they are, you 
get from them a view of life, duty, destiny, in 
which there is more of order, less of confusion 
and darkness, than any which presented itself to 
the human mind in any past age. That is the 
great consideration to be taken into account in 
valuing the religious sentiment in this or that 
form. The form is determined by changes which 
are inevitable in the modes of thought of succes- 
sive generations of men, and every form has all 
the advantages and disadvantages of that mode 
of thought by which it is determined. What is 
gained in one form is not lost in another, except 
in regard to a part, rather than the whole, of 
human life and human experience. The good 
man, the religious man of to-day, even in view 
of all that is darkest in the shady side of human 
life, is at no disadvantage as compared with any 
man like himself in his character, and unlike him 
only in his theological or scientific ideas. To 
be sure, we are sometimes tempted to envy those 
religious people, living in their ideas not in this 
century but in one remote from this, who, because 
they are almost as familiar with God as with 
their clergyman, have sometimes a singular forti- 
tude and equanimity and patience in circumstances 
in which heart and flesh are apt to faint and fail 
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But then we have to think of what the ideas of 
most of these people are as to human life and 
destiny, their artificial piety put for natural, 
their sympathies restricted to an ecclesiastical 
denomination as the household of faith — their 
anticipations of a heaven for themselves which 
no generous or noble mind would be thankful to 
enter — their assurance of eternal torment for all 
mankind except that handful to be plucked as a 
brand from the burning. We have to remember 
at the same time, how everything, or almost every- 
thing, in their lives and the lives of others, stands, as 
they think it does, at the disposition of an arbitrary 
will. Their experience being that of hangers-on on 
a providence, the ways of which are dark and myste- 
rious, not to say erratic, it cannot but be mostly of 
doubt and uncertainty as to air the issues of life 
except one — namely, that we must all die. We 
have to think of all this when we wish to estimate 
the value of the religious sentiment in the form 
in which it seems to bring God near at critical 
and desperate moments of human life. All this 
goes with any courage which is imparted by this 
sense of nearness to the Divine Being and familiarity 
with Him, and it cannot be detached or divorced 
from it. You cannot have the sentiment and 
not the thought. 

On the other hand, in the larger world of 
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modern thought, if God is at a greater distance, 
or seems to be so, it is because that intervenes in 
which there is divine light and divine help for mortal 
men. " Whatsoever a man sows that shall he also 
reap ; " all the universe, as we read it, is a witness 
to that, and a hieroglyph and picture of it. Be 

• 

just and fear not. Be good, do good, and get 
good. The best that is in you to think and feel, 
that feel, and think, and do, and it shall be well 
with you, as well as the best that is in man to 
think, could think, or desire. Heaven there is 
none for the human soul, hell there is none for 
it, but in itself. The universe is the good man's 
friend and the bad man's enemy. It is as natural 
to die as to be born, and all the valley of the 
shadow of death, except what we make terrible 
for ourselves, by our misdeeds, is an illusion of 
the mind which clings rather to the shadows of 
life than to the great reality to which existence 
is more than life. All this is what, in the larger 
world, open to our. thought, we read, mark, learn 
everywhere we turn our eyes — here one hint of it, 
there another, here one pictured presentation of 
it, there one more striking and elaborate. All 
this is that to which our modern modes of 
thought, all of them together, lend their force. 
The illumination in them is for the whole road 
on which we are travellers, not for a particu- 
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larly shady league or two, or where it has 
been reported that Giant Despair has built his 
castle. 

To make the best of life in the way of work, 
duty, pleasure, suffering, the last adversity of all, 
what could be better than that all this should 
be as real to us as it may be and ought to be. If 
this has any reality, certainty, indisputability, to 
a man's mind, he may say to himself, Can I by 
searching find out God ? and yet add with a 
confidence which is no whistling to keep up his 
courage, " Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me." It is enough to know of God that 
He is, and is the rewarder of those that diligently 
seek Him — if only in the sense that there is an 
order to which the idea of God is central, 
and according to which the good man and the 
bad man have a different life, and a different 
destiny, as different as heaven and hell. This 
is enough for the good man even in those hours 
of darkness beyond which there is no light, in 
which heart and flesh faint and fail — enough to 
give him a share of the experience of all who 
have lived indeed, for whom it was predestinated 
that death should have no sting and the grave 
no victory. 
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